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A. D. INNES & CO. s PUBLICATIONS. 
- NEW BOOKS. © 


LIEUT.-GEN. McLEOD, R.E., C. 


LUCKNOW and ‘OUDE in the: MUTINY - a Narrative and 


a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8yo, cloth, price 12s. net. 
[Now read, 
BY DR. WILHELM BUSCH - 


ENGLAND under the TUDORS. Vol. I., Henry VII. (1485- 
1509). Translated from the German by Miss ALICE M. TODD and the Rev. A. H. 
JOHNSON, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Under the Super- 
vision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 16s, net. [ Ready shortly, 


BY ARTHUR D., INNES, Author of “‘ Seers and Singers,” &c. 


BRITAIN and her RIVALS, 1713-1789: a Study dealing 


chiefly with the Contests between the Nav al Powers for Supremacy in America and 
in India. With numerous Maps, Plans, dc. Large crown 8v0, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


| Ready March 13, 
ROBERTSON 


A CENTURY of FRENCH VERSE. Being a Series of 


Translations from the French Poets since the Revolution, with Biographical Notices 
and Appreciations, Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. net. 


BY A. J. BUTLER 
DANTE: his Times and his Work. A Popular Treatise 
dealing with the Great Poet, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3s, 6d, {Ne a 
ow realy, 


OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “ With Double Pipe,” &c. 


HORACE ‘at CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


price 3a, 6d. net, [ Ready shortly. 





[ Ready shortly. 


BY ROBERT GEORGE LEGGE. 


PLAYER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, in parchment wrapper, 


price 1s, net. [Now ready, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
BY ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


SOCIETY in CHINA: a Complete Survey, Political and 


Social, of the Present State and Resources of China. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
aC hapter upon the present War. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ; 
“It is an excellent book, perhaps the best and most trustw orthy on its subject....so easily accessible in 
its popular form it ought to have a wide 





ROM E. B, PUSE 


NOTES and UESTIONS on the CATHOLIC FAITH and 
RELIGION. rom the Works, and in the Words, of Dr. PUSEY. With a Preface 
by the Rev. THOMAS THELLUSSON CARTER, New and Cheaper Edition, In 
paper wrapper, price Is. _ atic 


(DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


OLD SCOTTISH COMMUNION PLATE. By the Rev. 
THOMAS BURNS, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. Includes Old Communion Customs, 
Disappearance of Vessels, Sacramental Plate, Tokens and Chronological Tables of 
Scottish Hall Marks, by Mr. BROOK. Containing 651 pages, with 53 Page Plates 
and 105 Engravings in the Letterpress. 

A few copies only of this valuable work remain unsold and may be purchased from 
Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. at 50s, net, but this price will very shortly be raised. 
“It is rightly claimed for this superb work that it is without a rival in Scottish, and almost without a 
rival, in English, literature.”—Spectator. 
e handsome volume before us on the Communion plate of the Church of Scotland is most w elcome, 
Not ouly on account of its subject, but because it is thoroughly done, well printed and fully J mene ated.” 
naqewn. 
* Not only an exhaustive monograph on the subject indicated in its title, but an impor tant contribution 
te » the history of ritual in Scotland.”— Times 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


Y FRANKFORT M 


TWO in the BUSH and OTHERS 3 ELSEWHERE. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. [ Now ready, 
“Is sure to be at once widely read and greatly liked.”—Globe, March 4, 1895. 


BY RICHARD PRYCE, Author of “ Miss Maxwell's Affections,’’ &c. 
THE BURDEN of a WOMAN. Crowa 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
[ Ready immediately, 
Y MRS. K. SPENDER, Author of ‘‘ Recollections of a Country Doctor.” 
THIRTEEN DOCTORS. Crown 8vo, cloth, ’ » Price 6s. 
veady immediate/y, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HIGH LITTLE W ORLD. od 


UNDER GOD'S SKY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


[ Ready immediately, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Y “NUN 


A SON of the FORGE. By Robert Blatchford. Crown 


8vo, cloth, New and Cheaper E'lition, price 3s. td. 


THE HUMOURS of GLENBRUAR. By Fergus Mackenzie. 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





Lonvoy; A. D. INNES & CO., 31 anv 32, Siew: pv Srreer, Sreixp 





SCIENCE, 


AND 


ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


FORTHCOMING WORKS 
THE LIFE of GEN. SIR EDWARD BRUCE 


HANLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. -» demy 8vo. 


A DUKE of BRITAIN: A Romance. By Sir 


HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘‘ Meridiana: Noontide 
Essays,” “ Life and Times of the Right Ion, W. H. Smith, M.P.,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRTY YEARS of SHIKAR. By Sir Edward 


BRADDON, K.C.M.G. With illustrations by G.- 1). Giles, and a Map of 
Oudh Forest Tracts and Ne spaul Terrai. 1 vol., demy Sve. 


JOHN STUART MILL: -A Study of his Phil- 


OSOPHY. By CHARLES DOUGLAS, M.A., D.Se., Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy, and Assistant to the P.ofessor of "Moral’ Philosophy, in the 
University of Edinburgh. Small Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


AMONG the GODS: Scenes of India, with 
a by the Way. By AUGUSTA KLEIN. With ‘£0 Full-page 
I'lustrations. Small demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE CURSE of INTELLECT. 1 Vol., fcap. 8vo, 


- net. 
DANOVITCH, and other Stories. By Walter B. 


HARRIS, Author of “A Journey through the Yemen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Translated into English 


Verse in Spencerian Stanza. By VP. 8. WORSLEY. New edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN NATURE in RURAL INDIA. By 


R. CARSTAIRS, Bengal Civil Service, Author of ‘ British Work in India.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
Messrs. Etackwoop & Sons beg to announce the publication of 
a NEW EDITION of GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, in Crown 
8vo volumes,at HALF-A-CROWN each. This issue will be known 
“THE STANDARD EDITION,” «xd will consist of Twenty-one 
1 Pi ccagine ss on antique laid paper of a fine quality, ant tastefully 
bound in a specially manufactured buckram cloth, with gilt top. 


Ready in March—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


With a General Introduction to Galt’s Works and Prefatory Note 
to each Novel by S. R. Cnocketr. The Text Revised and Edited 
by D. Srorzak Metprum. In fep. 8vo vols. of 320 pages each, 
with Photogravure Illustrations from Drawings by John Wallace, 
price 3s, net each volume. 


Ready in March.—THE AN <NALS ot the PARISII and the 
AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 2 Vols. 
To be followed by: SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 2 Vols. —THE 
PROVOST and the LAST of the LAIRDS, 2 Vols— 
THE ENTAIL, 2 Vols. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, osueunae AND LONDON, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefull nt promptly 


typewritten by Rayne Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 





ITE RARY and IC OURNALISTIO. — 
OXFORD GRADUATE (20), Second-Class Honours, is OPEN 
te ENGAGEMENT. Good knowledge of French and German. Highest 
be? = 8. —Box 393, Sell's Advertising Offices, London, 
exceptional 


N OPPORTUNITY 

Bist sents fies lf for Lite ‘ Man to ACQUIRE high-class well- 
known SIXPENNY LONDON WEEKLY PAPER. Old established. 
Price very i+ A —ALrua, 4, Nell 8, Fleet Street, Ec 


0 LITERARY MEN.—G.S8. CURRYER, 


Li Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES < 
LITERS ‘Re hosts .ESS. References to Authors and Editors. Tyy 
writing, Indexing, and Research. —Address 4, € “opthall Buildings, E € 


LADY, experienced in all forms of 


secretarial work, and offering the highest references. DESIRES 
EMPLOY MENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader —Address Mrs. 
N., Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


PICTURES —WANTED to PURCHASE 


—viz., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 


Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner. 
Pee hey, Opie. Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, anc 
incent.—Apply to Messrs. DowDEsWELI. .. 160, New Bond Street. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 


DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Ac dress, “Tesrmvc TOR, Acade my Office, 27, C hance ry La ane, 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


7 MEN in all paste, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
qetades private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. . iB. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, V 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited. _ 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Age mon nf Medium of 
Communieation between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, snd ne gotiater MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
~Address the Secnervny, 3, Vietoria-street, Westminster. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTILORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.— Address Manager, 
Roxburghe lress, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 

¥ ork, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

ttention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 

avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 

TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Reval SOCIETY of PAINTER- 
ETCHERS.—The ANNU AL EXHIBITION of the Society is 

NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, No, 5a, PALL MALL 
A T, from to till .—A. Stew oa. Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 241n of Aprit next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments for the year commencing 
July Ist, 1895 :— 


Examinerships. ry =< Present Examiners. Examinerships. Salovicn Present Examiners. 
. AW sop ( Bach.) Zach.) 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, LAWS 
, Prof. Arthur Palmer, M.A., LL.D. 
Two in Latin ........604. £180 { fre A-S. Wilkins, Latt.D.,LL.D.,M.A Two in F fastyy rudence, , 
: ri Roman Law, Principles | ¢ 49 {¥. A. Hunter, Esq., M.A., LL.D, 
Two in Greek ........000. 120 fig Hicks, Esq., M.A. of of Legation, and In- Vacant. OM.P. 


Alf. Hopkinson, Esq., M, A,B.C.L LG Cc 


Two in Equity and Real 
John Simmonds, , LUD. 


Two in The English Lan- {Israel Gollancz, Esq., and Personal Property } 50 { 





guage, Literature, and > 180 
Me ctcsactetueukis ( Prof. ©. H. Herford, iM. _ Litt.D. | Twoin Common zit af} a {vem Odgers, i M.A., LLD., 
Law @ rincip 
Tron, The French Law} 30 {Amblfe Reclangon, HOE yagi, | _ Bridanes verveannn Vacant 
> - , : Two in Comattutiona | 95 } Prof. T, F. Tout, M.A. 

Tw in The German Lan-)  g9 §{ Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D., M.A. History of England T. A. Walker, Esq., M.A., LL.M. 
guage and Literature .. ( Vacant. 

" ‘dont f eee fae) en John Cavafy, Esq., M.D. [B.S 
° ‘estame : + at P John Cavafy, Esq., c. 
Testament.theBoidences + 50 { Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes,D.D.o.A | 701 Medicine «....... oi | Jonep Frank Payne, Esq., M D., 

stame: 
of the Christian Relt Rev. CH. H- Wright, D.D..Ph DLA See GaN .cncece . 299 | Henry Morris, Esq., M.A., M.B. 
Cae Sage Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., C.M- 
HUBLOTY rreeeeveeeeeeee J Two in Anatomy. ...... 150 { P.RS. | og 
te oie = Mental and Moral 120 { Feet William Knight, LL.D. R. Clement Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S. 
semester ee 20 (Prof. James Sully, M.A., LL.D. . ‘i Prof. W. D. Halliburton, M.D. BSc, 
i iol eeeen. 120 RS. >. MM. 
Twoin Political Economy 30 {Prt ty me SoD. i Prof. William Stirling, M.D., D.Sc, 
Two in Mathematics and 200 { Bev. H. W. Watson, Se.D., M.A.,F.R.S Twoin Obstetric Medicine 105 i {GE Herman, Esq., M.B. 
Natural Philosophy ..| Two in Materia Medica W. Hale White, Esq., M.D. 
Tyo ia Experimental 210 Prt 4 rr -foyating,Se.D M. ‘: Pas > , SF. saprnsn 100 4 Vacant. ’ »M. 
ilosophy .... 0... 0000 h A.F.RS | Chemistry ......00.00+ 
Rotem * A. P. Luff, Esq., M.D., B.S 
Two in Chemistry ...... seo { Pref. 2. Degen, MATES | TwoinPermsieMedicins 00 Prot. J. Dixon Siauu, M.D 
= - a + at a, § Vacant. 

Two in Botany and Vege- } 120 { Gre. J. R. Green, M.A., " Two in State Medicine .. 30 ( Vacant. 
table Phycwwlony -+++.. Vacant. | Twoin Mental Physiology 25 am 9 

Two in Comparative) 120 { grat. E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D. —— 

‘Anatymyand Zoology... 5 acant. iF MUSIC. : 
Geology f Prof. A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. Two in Music.........++. oo ha ae 


n and) 75 
Lhysical Geography ..5 ‘° (Vacant. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may thiok desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Maxcu 24rn. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 
Marc h 5th, 1895. 


LIVERPOOL. CATALOGUES 

By Order of the Rev, J, FARNWORTH ANDERSON, OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Unusually fine and important COLLECTION of RARE and F promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

VALUABLE PROOF ETCHINGS, embracing many that CATALOGUES on application. 
are now entirely out of print, and including a number of the 
noblest examp'es of this well-patronised and revived art, which BULAU S 0.. Bad ome Gunemn. 
is now carried to so high a standard of excellence ; high-class 
Oil Paintings and Water-colour Drawings, including examples 
of B. W. Leader, A.R.A., W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., Birket 
foster, T. B. Hardy, J. W. Dakes, A.R A, W. Moore, A.R.A., 


and others of note, 
" Importers of Foreign Books, 
BY MESSRS. BRANOH & LEETE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


be w eSaeeAr, the goth, and THURSDAY, the 2ist instant. ‘on 20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


o'clock each day, in HANOVER ROOMS, - HANOV 
la ga 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
COLLECTION of CA TALOGUES post free on application. 


(THE Magnificent 
Casts PROOF ETC HINGS and MEZZOTINTS, in the finest | — — 
TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


states, on Japanese, vellum and Whatman papers, and a few ex- 
ceptionally fine PHOTOGR AVURES, collected with great assiduity 
by the Rev. Farnworth Anderson, who has recently removed to 
orthumberls = Catalogues will be ready in due course, and may be 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreren Booxs and Prriopicats at the most 

moderate prices. 


had on application to Messrs. Baancu & Leete, Liverpool. 
Catalogues on application. 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


UNIVERSITY of WALES. 
The University Court will shortly 


appoint MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS, as follows 


TWO in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and the HISTORY of ENGLAND 0OKS— PORTRAITS —COAT ALOGUE 
TWO in LATIN, of Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENSRAVED 
TWO in MATH BM ATICS, BRITISH. PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 
ONE in each of the following:—GREEK, W FISH, FRENCH Specialities : Americana — Antiquarian — Australiana — Dramatic— 
GERMAN, DY NAMICS, C {EMISTRY, BOTANY. * | Early Printed—First Editions of Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruik- 
Particulars will be furnished by the Reoistrar - the University, 7 ww tow NL — Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and 
Wltom applications must be sent on or —— Mages Buos. .» Booksellers, 159, Church Street, Paddington, L. ondon, w. 


An EX AMINATION will take place at Uppingham on he 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of April, 1895, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 a annum, each 
tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free o charge if appli- 
cation be made by 15th March, 1895, 


}LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20) on | » 

APRIL Sth, Sth, and loth. —Apply to the ‘He AD > MasTER. 


(IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—| = 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—ASSISTANT _ LIBRA- 
RIAN and ¢ ‘LERK in the tat M of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street (22-35), 2lst MARCI 

The date specified is the latest at whieh applieations can be received. 
They must be made on forms, to be obtained, with particulars, from | 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, ‘London, s.W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE, No. 258, ROMAN LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE (General, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese), 1,417 Nes. 

Catalogues published in 189. 
No. 246 BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. (1,627 Nos.). 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (962 Nos}. 
9. EPISTOLARIES.—CORRES PON DENCES (370 Nos.). 
250. MUITARY HISTORY and MILITARY SCIENCES (2,2 

aNO8.). 

2. AFRICA (880 Nos.). 
. FOLK-LORE of the DUTCH and BELGIANS (1,242 Nos.). 
.» DUTCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE (3,292 Nos.). 
a 255. SPANISH and PORTUGUESE BOOKS (479 Nos.). 

Will be sent on application. 

Maatixcs Ninorr, The Hague (Holl: und), 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. ; 
LAST WEEK. 

The EXHILITIVN will CLOSE ou SATURDAY NEXT, Mak 














EDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.— 


I_ should be 
BERGHIANS before 1820, or for 


very grateful for NAMES of OLD SED- 
Letters Relating to the Scheol.— 








| B. Witsox, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 
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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. By Even Puitwports. Crown — 
vo, price ... as si sa 6 i . . 


ON TURNHAM GREEN. Being the Adventures of a Gentleman 


of the Road. By Cuaries T. C. James. Crown 8vo, price : 


M‘'CLELLAN OF M‘CLELLAN. By Heven P. Reopen. 


Crown 8vo, price id 











6s. 


6s. 
THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. Now complete in 


Twelve Monthly Volumes, bound in paper or cloth, 1s. or 2s. each; or in Four Quarterly 
Volumes of the Seasons (Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter), each ‘“ 


MUSA JOCOSA. Being choice pieces of Comic Poetry. Selected 


and arranged by G. H. Powett from Tue Incotpssy Lecenps ; Tae Resecren AppResses ; 
Tuackeray; Catverty; Brer Harre; Ovtver WenpeLtt Hoimes; Lewis Carro.i; 


5s. 


Hans Bretrmann; W. 8. Giuzert, and others. Fscap. 8vo ess ese . 2s. 6d. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. Tales chiefly of Galloway. 
Gathered from the Years 1889 to 1895. By 8S. R. Crocxerr. Large crown 8vo, cloth ... 6s. 


*.* The above work, announced for publication on the Ast of this month, has been unavoidably 
delayed, and will now, in all probability, appear on the 30th, 


SURREY: Highways, Byeways, and Waterways. By C. R. B. 


Barrett. Illustrated by the Author with about 150 Pen and Ink, and 4 Copperplate, 

Etchings. Printed on the finest art surface paper, crown 4to, cloth extra, price 16s. 

net to subscribers, to be raised, on publication, to oe ies se “ 
*,* The above work will be ready shortly before Easter. 


2ls. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY: an International Series. Kdited 
by S. H. Jeves. With Portraits and Maps where necessary. Crown 8vo, each .. 88, 6d. 


*,.* The following are arranged for, and in course of preparation. 


LI HUNG CHANG. By Prof. Rosr. K. Dovetas. 
The Right Hon. CECIL RHODES. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. By Sveruen Wueevrr. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By Cuarres Lows. 
SENOR CASTELAR. By Davin Hannay. 
LORD CROMER. By H. D. Traut. 
SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. J. Sritumay. 
M. STAMBULOFF. By A. Hotme Beamay. 
POPE LEO XIII. By Justin McCarruy. 
(OTHER VOLUMES WILL SHORTLY BE ANNOUNCED.) 


‘The object of this Series is to furnish English readers all over the world with a biographical account and critical appreciation 
of the leading public men of the time, the makers of contemporary history. In the choice of subjects care has been taken to select 
Monarchs or Ministers whose careers have been interesting, and who have played a prominent part in stirring and important scenes. 
It is, however, the aim of the writers, not merely to present a number of personal portraits of important Statesmen, but also to trace and 
explain the political and social development of the nations to which they belong. It is believed, therefore, that a perueal of these volumes, 
written by distinguished and well-qualified observers, will result in a better understanding than most persons possess of the daily 
news cabled from all parts of the Old and the New World, and will invest with a more lively significance the foreign telegrams 
published in the British, Colonial, and American Press. ‘The Series will also be found to have a certain educational value for the more 
intelligent students in Schools and Colleges. It is too much the custom to fill young minds with the minute details of past epochs, and 
to cut modern history short just at the point where it might be rendered most attractive and specially useful.”—Tuxz Eprror, 


Lonvnoy: BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of R. L. STEVENSON. 
Ready this Day, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


By MARIE FRASER. 





Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Lonpox : 

Summary of the Report Presented at 
the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, 
held on 7th March, 1895. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The number of Polices issued during the 
year was 61,744, assuring the sum of 
£6,282,120, and producing « New Annual 
Premium Income of £339,957. 


The Premiums received during the year 


READY THIS DAY. 
_ At all Booksellers. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZ INE 





were £2,077,956, being an increase of For MARCH, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
mae rT The most SUDDEN and 
£223,586 over the year 1893. STRIKING SUCCESS IN 
The Claims of the year amounted to MAGAZINE LITERATURE. | 
£518,131. THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 
The number of Deaths was 3,584, and | gontains— oe ae 
198 Endowment Assurances matured. NEW COMPLETE STORY by BARRY PAIN, 
= — The funniest he has ever written. 
The number of Policies in force at the end THE SECRETS OF THE ORIENT; 


Or, HOW THE WORLD'S GRANDES? 
SHOW WAS MADE. 


of the year was 376,545, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £4,244224, being an increase of 
£272,360. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£1,548,377. The number of Deaths was 
168,689, and 1,304 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted 
during the year to those Policyholders of five 
years’ standing, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 66,478, the number in 
force being 398,078. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the 
year was 6,672. 

The total number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 11,176,661: their 
average duration is nearly seven and a half 
years. 

The Assets of the Company, both 
branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, 


By ARTHUR MORRISON. 
No. 3.—THE HOLFORD WILL CASE, 
ITALIAN COLONY in SAFFRON HILL, 
DICKENS’ FAGIN LAND at the present time. 
THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD’S PETS, 
Illustrated by Louis Wain. 
IS GOLF AN OLD MAN'S GAME? 


THE GREY LADY, 
6d. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Brilliant Author of “* With Edged Tools,” 
A BID FOR FORTUNE, by Guy Boothby. 
Final Particulars of Marriage Insurance Scheme, 
ADELIGHTFULLYRIC. By Norman Gale. 
NEW THOUGHTS of NEW AUTHORS, 


A DISCOURSE on SERVANTS’ CAPS, 
A Magnificent Frontispiece, by R. Jack. 
‘A MAN ALL EYES AND STERN RESOLVE,” 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, Just ready, at all Booksellers’ and News- 
agents’, and Railway Bookstalls, price 6d., and 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


RKBECK 


B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST --Ly 2 DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 
EWo er CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
monthl Hoalances, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Sa on the minimum 


are £21,213,805, being an inerease of For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
£2 674 940 t] f 1893 \ deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 
over 10sc O Jd. d - 
ting ella apy eet —— BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
plement showing in detail the various HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


investments is published with this report. 
The Balance Sheet has been submitted to 
Messrs, Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co., 
whose certificate is appended to the accounts. 
THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
W. J. LANCASTER, 


The full report can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Seeretary. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


RANOIS RAVENSC ROFT, Manager. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing | 
cough ard affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled : 


Managers. 


Secretary. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO Puace. 


CHRONICLES OF MARTIN HEWITT, | 


With Sketches of all famous golfers, | 

30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
. 

HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE, | 


241, 


LOVE’S PRESAGE, By Cecil Kendell. | 





Ready this day, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH AMERICA 


By LADY THEODORA GUEST, 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches. 





Lonpoxn : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cockspur Srrzer, 8.W. 
_Geagn apher to » Hor Majesty the Queen. 





MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
| RoOKSELLeERs, 


Le EXPORTERS, 


|: oo BINDERS, 


AND 


| TTBRARIans. 


| Arent, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


yes LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


= SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 
8, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON ; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, (Limited), Salisbury-square, | 


BAN x, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC K, with full particulars, post free 


THROAT +> COUGH 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd. , Homeopathic C hemists, LonpDoy. 


DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 


B* Professor of Physiology in Anderson's College Medical School. 


THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE and 


URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7s. 6d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Baillitre, Tindall & Cox. 





The FUN CTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 


and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Price 5s. 


LECIURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. Price 


2s, 6d. 
London : J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 











IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


| Nan eae) , MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RALLTON, Limited, high-class Prir wad 
| and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially. built Re otary and other fast Machines for printing 


| and binding illustrated or other Publications. 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


Journals. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. | 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiog 


| and Publishing Departments conducte 


Telegeaph, ° * Afric anism, ™, Londen,” 


VINOLIA 


ITCHING, CHAPS, 
CHILBLAINS. 


Telephone 2759. 


/-ALLAYS AND 


An cflicacious, canitary, harmless cream, 1s, 1jd 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A MEMOIR of GEORGE HIGIN- 


BOTHAM, an Australian Politician, and Chief Justice 
of Victoria. By EDWARD E,. MORRIS, Extra 
crown 8vo, 9s. 


LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By 


JOHN RAE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY N&WS.—“ All admirers of Adam Smith will feel 
grateful to Mr. Rae for this worthy record of a great literary 
life, and particularly for his manuscripts of the collection 
of Hume correspondence preserved in the library of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, which has supplied many in- 
teresting particulars.” 


FROM aNEW ENGLAND HILL- 


SIDE. Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM 
POTTS. Pot 8vo, 3s. 


A HANDBOOK on WELSH 


CHURCA DEFENCE, By the BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, sewed, 6d, 
CHURCH BELLS,.—* This valuable little work.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


“CASTLE RACKRENT” and 


“THE ABSENTEE.” By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond. With an Intro- 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

PALL MALL BUDGET,—‘ Mrs. Ritchie writes of the 
Edgeworth family, the relics of the authoress, and Sir 
Walter’s visit to her at Edgeworthstown in a gracious, con- 
versational manner, and her introduction is most apposite 
aud pleasant.”’ 

LIBERAL,.—“ We warmly commend this edition to our 
readers as being the best one yet issued at a popular price.” 


JAPHET in SEARCH of a 


FATHER. By Captain MARRYAT. Iilustrated by 
Henry M. Brock. With an Introduction by DAVID 
HANNAY. 





ATHENAEUM,—“ The illustrations by Mr. Brock are 
clever and appropriate....... Mr. Hannay’s introduction is 
sensible and interesting.’”’ 


KING ARTHUR. A Drama in 


a Prologue and Four Acts. By J. COMYNS CARR. 
8vo, paper, ls. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
GLOBE,.—“ Its literary merit, especially in the prologue, 
is high, The blank verse is handled throughout with a nice 
ear for melody and variety.” 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY 


PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY, including Bacteriolo- 
gieal Analysis and Chemistry. By A. A. KANTHACK, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., and J, H. DRYSDALE, M.B., M.R.C.P, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


THE CHRONICLES of FROIS- 


SART. Translated by JOHN BOURCHIER, Lord 
Berners. Edited and reduced into one volume by 
G. C. MACAULAY, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
(Tae Gtose Liprary, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is a marvel of cheapness 
and erudition, and is in every essential respect superior to 
the carlier and costly edition.” 


SCHILLER’S DER NEFFE ALS 


ONKEL. ‘The Nephew his own Uncle.” A Comedy 
adapted for the Weimar Stage from the French of 
Picard. With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises by 
LOUIS DYER, M.A. Pot 8vo, 2s. 

(Forreren Scnoo. Crassics. 








PRIMARY SERIES.—New Voluings. 


LE SERF. Par Emile Souvestre. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by H. E. BER- 
THON, B.A. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LE CHEVRIER de LORRAINE. 


Par EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with Notes and 
ng ame by H. E. BERTHON, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 
s. 6d, 





THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE. 


Part 1, REPRESENTATIVE 


GOVERNMENT. By E. J. MATHEW, B.A., LL.B. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Part II., The EMPIRE ; INDUS- 


TRIAL and SOCIAL LIFE. By J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY. Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. 
By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY, 





With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 
1623-1687. 
One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society ; sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell ; Maker and 
Author of the ‘‘ Down Survey ’’ of Ireland. 
DERIVED FROM PRIVATE DOCUMENTS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACE. 


A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. 


By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Drama of Empire,’”’ &c., sometime Fellow of New Coll., Oxford. 


With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES of a JOURNEY on the UPPER MEKONG, SIAM. 


By H. WARRINGTON SMYTH, of the Royal Department of Mines and Geology, Bangkok. Published for the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


8vo, 10s, 6d, 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its Development in 
various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EVELYN CECIL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


‘*Even those who do not agree with the writer’s conclusions will find themselves better equi 
pen mr of the subject by a study of the facts historically and dispassionately expounded as 
them.’’— Times, 


ved for a rational 
r, Cecil expounds 


With Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Ely and sub- 


sequently of Winchester. A Memoir. By the Very Rev. GEO. WM. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham, 
** The memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but a luminous and instructive chapter of 
contemporary ecclesiastical history.’’— Times, 


“*The biographer has produced a most a‘tractive and sympathetic memoir of a most interesting personality.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SACULARE. 


Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. NEW and POPULAR 
EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





With Portraits, Lllustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, 
Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. [Second Edition, 


‘“* Few members of the British public service, which has given England many of her greatest names in peace and 
war, have been connected with a larger variety of aftairs than Sir Bartle Frere, and his association with them will be 
matter of history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and admiration.”’--Zines, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES of WERNER 


von SIEMENS. Vorvme II. Including the following subjects :—Induction Writing Telegraph—Magneto- 
Electric Quick Type-Writer—Electric Water-Level Indicator—Mine Exploder—Alcohol Meter—The Universal 
Galvanometer — Automatically Steered Torpedoes — Automatic Electric Lamp — Electric Plough — Electric 
Elevator—Electricity Meter—Energy Meter, &c. Ready. 


32mo, roan, 3s, 6d.; morocco, 5s, 


The PSALTER : ACCORDING to the PRAYER-BOOK VERSION. 
With a Concordance and Other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, (Ready, 








JOHN MURRAY, Atpsemarte Srreer. 
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CABINET EDITIONS — 
WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in crown 8vo. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth, In 1 vol., crown 8yvo, 68, 








THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 2 
Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, In 1 voi., 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the 


Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “Wolf Hunting in 
Brittany,” &c. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 
MACDONALD during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Translated by S. L. SIMEON, A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vyols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s, 


STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 


HARRISON, A New Edition. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE, With 2 Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 
CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev, R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM, In 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. In crown 8yo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 
MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN : Burke 


and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, Crown 8yo, 
with Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOR- 
ISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 12s, 





























RICHARD Bent ey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishersin Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NOW READY. 


VOL. I. 
OF A NEW EDITION OF 


THE 
INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 


DON QUIXOTE OF 
LA MANCHA. 


BY 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. 


Done into English, with Notes Original and 
Selected, 


By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 


To se Oompterep 1x Four Montuty Vouvmes. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, prica 6s. each. 


(The above will be followed by ‘‘LIFE of 
CERVANTES,” in 1 vol, uniform with 


above. 


NOW READY. 


SONGS of the SEA 


AND 


LAYS of the LAND. 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(Author of ‘‘ The Breitmann Ballads ’’). 


With cover specially designed by the Author, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 


SLAVERY AND SERFDOM. 


JOHN KELLS INGRAM, LL.D., 


Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Author of “‘A History of Political Economy.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Sevarz, Lonpon. 








WARD & DOWNBY'S NEW BOOKS 


HERE, THERE, and EVERY- 


WHERE. By Baronde MALORTIE, Author of “*’Twixt 
Old Times and New.” 1 vol., demy Svo, 15s. 

**It is a lively collection of personal recollections and 
sketches of contemporary personages.”’— Times. 

“He has constantly been finding or making oppor- 
tunities for close intercourse with all sorts of celebrities, 
and has, apparently, missed no chance of noting anything 
that would form an exciting chapter ina book.’’—Standard, 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 
in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. WHIT#, late Deputy- 
Governor of Ballarat Gaol. Crown 8vo, 63, 

“The very simplicity with which many of the most 
exciting episodes in the old days of stockades are told gives 
them a force almost lacking in the work of the romancer. 
The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with 
more effect.’’— Daily Chronicle.” 


EARL LAVENDER. By John David- 


SON. A Full and True Account of the Wonderful 
Mission of Earl Lavender which lasted One Night and 








One Day. 1 vol., crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, With a 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 
BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry 


MUKRAY. 2 vols. 
“Clever, powerful, and admirably told throughout.” 
Jaily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Murray has achieved a great success ; itis a brilliant 
work of characterisation.”’— Star. 


BY SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From 
Russian of SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. By 
STEPNIAK and W. WESTALL. 6s. 

“Cannot fail to strike and interest the reader, both by its 
marvellous dramatic descriptions and also by the keen 
insight into the many mixed motives that influence human 
nature.”—Literary World, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. MALLOCK.,. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY 
SUPERSTITIONS. By W.H. MALLOCK. 63. 


the 
s. 





WARD & DOWNEY, Limirep, 


York Buripincs, ADELPHI. 
REMINGTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS 
At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, & Libraries. 


AMONG THE APPLE ORCHARDS. 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Times says:— Pleasant sketches by a practised and 
facile pen of a summer sojourn in a Worcestershire farm- 
house, with glimpses of other rural haunts and rambles, and 
an enthusiastic appreciation of the famous artists’ paradise 
at Broadway.” 

Athenaeum says:—‘‘ This is a little volume which no 
student of late Victorian style can fail to peruse with the 
deepest interest,’’ 


FOR POLITICIANS AND SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


THE PROBLEMS OF A GREAT 





CITY. By ARNOLD WHITE. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. New Edition. 
Commerce says :—‘ The book is valuable. The mere facts 


embodied in the work are of abiding interest....... The author 
discusses the problems of the time in a generous and, from 
his own standpoint, in a logical and masterly way.” 


SHILRICK THE DRUMMER; or, 


Loyal and True. A Romance of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798. By JULIA AGNES FRASER. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
Morning Post says :—‘‘ The author weaves some romantic 
and touching incidents, as well as clear appreciation of 
Irish character. ‘Shilrick’ is half a soldier's story, and 
the descriptions of military life some hundred years ago, 
besides being bright, are the result of a wide knowledge of 
the subject.” 


AS THE COCK CREW, and Other 


Stories. By E.and L. BOWEN-ROWLANDS, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Western Mail says :—‘‘ Since ‘ Keynotes’ was pub- 
lished I have come across no collection of stories written 
with so much power and pathos, and with such restrained 
eloquence and passion.” 


THE TREE OF LIFE, and Other 


Stories. By Julius Medley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VAL CONSTABLE’S CAREER. By 
FRANCIS SHORT. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REMINGTON & CO., Lrp., 


Loynpon: Kine Srreer, Covenr Garvey; and SYDNEY. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1895. 
No. 1192, New Series. 


Tas Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PusLisuER, 
and not to the Eniror. 





LITERATURE. 


The Foundations of Belief. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. (Longmans.) 


In some respects this volume deserves all 
the praise and popularity secured to it in 
advance by the high public position of its 
author. I shall not be suspected of any 
inclination to overrate the merits of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, my convictions, or, as he 
perhaps would call them, my prejudices, 
being almost wholly on the side of that 
philosophy which he attacks with the most 
passionate hostility. But justice compels me 
to say that I know not which most to 
admire : the dazzling wit of some passages, 
or the lofty and moving eloquence of others ; 
the immense range and grasp of the thought, 
or the refinement and tenacity of the dia- 
lectic; the concision, or the clearness of the 
exposition ; the sincerity that takes so little 
pains to mask the weak points of his own 
osition, or the honesty that calls for so 
Fittle correction in his statement of an 
opponent’s case. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Balfour writes, as 
we must suppose him to write, not that he 
may shine, but that he may persuade, I 
must give it as my opinion that his book 
will fail of its object: that it will win back 
no deserters and secure no waverers for 
the supernaturalist creed. Without philo- 
sophical training the arguments cannot be 
appreciated; with it they can easily be 
destroyed. It will no doubt make a great 
—— on the vulgar that so clever and 
well-informed a man as Mr. Balfour—our 
future Prime Minister too—should be an 
orthodox believer. But the cogency of this 
consideration will be at once neutralised by 
the equally pertinent reflection that after 
all the young chief of the Conservative 
party could hardly present himself in any 
other light. As for those whose creeds are 
determined by another sort of evidence, I 
can only indicate in briefest outline what 
are the reasons that should prevent them 
from building on the foundations that are 
here laid down. 

Mr. Balfour presents and develops his 
own views chiefly in comparison and con- 
trast with the philosophical system which 
is best known under the various names of 
Positivism, Agnosticism, and Empiricism, 
but which he, rightly as I think, prefers to 
call Naturalism, and, rightly also, describes 
as holding the doctrine that ‘‘ we may know 
‘phenomena’ and the laws by which they 
are connected, but nothing more” (p. 7). 
Between the teaching—or, more correctly, 
what he thinks ought to be the teach- 
ing—of this system and what he calls 
“the current teaching,” the author draws a 





telling contrast, exhibited in a series of 
antithetical propositions dealing with the 
first principles of metaphysics, ethics, 
and aesthetics (pp. 83-5). Though very 
condensed, it is unfortunately too long for 
extraction. Briefly, the doctrine of God, 
Freedom, and Immortality is represented 
as hopeful and ennobling, the doctrine of 
mechanical necessity as dismal and degrad- 
ing. Now, such a presentment of the issue 
may or may not be justified ; and our belief 
in a series of controverted propositions may 
or may not depend on their agreeability to 
our taste. These are questions for further 
consideration. But first, and before all 
things, I must deny Mr. Balfour’s right to 
speak of his own Theistic creed as ‘the 
current teaching.” According to his view, 
“the universe is the creation of Reason, 
and all things work together towards a 
reasonable end.” According to the popular 
theology, it was created by no abstract 
faculty, but by an arbitrary despot for his 
own glorification, at the cost of immeasur- 
able and eternal suffering. ‘‘ Creative 
reason is interfused with infinite love.” 
‘‘Every human soul is of infinite value.” 
Infinite love would not suffer that on 
which it set an infinite value to be lost 
for ever. Yet quite recently the dis- 
cussion raised by Prof. Mivart proved 
beyond all doubt that for half Christen- 
dom the eternal torment of some souls is a 
binding dogma; while among the other 
half there are probably few who venture 
to reject it. Mr. Balfour does not favour 
us with his own opinion on the subject. 
But, seeing that he attaches great import- 
ance to the belief in future punishment as 
serving to complete that harmony between 
the interests of the individual and those 
of the community, ‘‘ partially provided in 
this life by the prison and the scaffold” 
(pp. 340-1) ; and, seeing also that purgatory 
never seems to have had a deterrent effect 
on criminals—or, indeed, any effect at all, 
except to swell the revenues of the priest- 
hood—I should not be surprised to hear 
that in this respect he was on the side of 
the devils. Indeed, so acute a thinker can 
hardly fail to perceive that the business of 
life could not be carried on without the 
fear of death, and that this can only be 
secured either by the certainty of annihila- 
tion or by the chance of endless suffering 
for ourselves or for those we love. Quite 
apart from moral sanctions, the attraction 
of an eternal heaven needs to be balanced 
by the repulsion of an eternal hell; and 
that is a perfectly safe instinct, which leads 
believers in immortality to dread Univer- 
salism as a step towards its negation. 

Mr. Balfour’s reference to the scaffold 
suggests another important consideration. 
Without expressing any opinion as to the 
justice or expediency of capital punishment, 
I must observe that it could not possibly 
continue in any community where a living 
belief in the infinite value of the human 
soul was combined with a living belief in 
the possibility of its everlasting perdition 
the moment after death. A criminal may 
repent and be saved in three weeks ; but, 
assuredly, the chances of conversion would 
be increased by allowing him as much time 
as the rest of his natural life could afford. 


Yet many a Christian state deprives him of 
this opportunity for the sake of the very 
finite value attaching to the bodily safety of 
its other subjects. 

The extreme levity with which persons who 
accept ‘‘ the current teaching ” send human 
souls into the next world is surpassed by 
the levity with which they call into existence 
other souls who, as a writer in the Cornhill 
Magazine once observed, “ will in all prob- 
ability be eternally damned.” Both facts 
go to prove that people’s conduct is much 
less influenced by their opinions on subjects 
transcending experience than Mr. Balfour 
and his school imagine. 

If the popular beliefs about God and 
Immortality show themselves to be so self- 
contradictory and futile, what shall we say 
about the popular belief in Free-will, on 
which Mr. Balfour and others set such 
store? Logically, freedom in the psycho- 
logical sense can only mean that among the 
possibilities of action presented to conscious- 
ness we are as likely in all instances to 
choose one as the other. Such a state of 
things would reduce human life to chaos; 
and, in fact, nobody believes in it, least 
of all statesmen who pass Coercion Bills 
through Parliament with undoubting con- 
fidence in their efficacy for the prevention 
of crime. Practically we are all Deter- 
minists. Most of us are so in a very 
exaggerated and one-sided manner, attri- 
buting much greater force than they really 
ag to particular classes of motives. 

r. Balfour, indeed, holds the exact con- 
trary, insisting that in ‘‘ moments of balance 
and deliberation” the “small sect of 
philosophers” who disbelieve in what he 
calls freedom “fall into the vulgar error 
as if they were savages or idealists ” (p. 21). 
Passing over this calm appropriation of 
the name Idealists to his own school of 
philosophy, I must observe that, speaking 
for myself, to choose between two alterna- 
tives of action is an operation closely 
resembling the intellectual operation of de- 
ciding between two alternative explanations 
of a difficult sentence, and seems as much 
or as little a matter of constraint. I may 
here call attention to a fact, quite un- 
accountable on the arbitrarist theory, but 
easily explicable on the determinist theory. 
It is always when the motives for and 
against a given line of conduct are most 
evenly balanced that we find it hardest to 
come to a decision, and that we most readily 
callin the help of another person’s judg- 
ment; whereas, it is just then that the 
exercise of a truly free will ought to be 
easiest, as an astatic needle is most readily 
turned by the electriccurrent. With refer- 
ence to the alleged consciousness of freedom 
there is also a point to which. so far as I 
know, attention has not hitherto been called. 
Ever since Aristotle it has been generally 
admitted that freedom, if it ever existed, 
can be lost through habit: a man becomes, 
we say, the slave of his vices. Neverthe- 
less, if I have any reader so unfortunate as 
to have contracted a bad habit of any kind, 
I think he will bear me out in saying that, 
as regards the particular actions which 
constitute it, his sense of freedom remains 
unimpaired. But if an illusion is possible 
in this case, it is possible in all cases. Or 
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if for illusion we should read misinterpreta- 
tion of consciousness, the same correction 
may be made elsewhere. 

But why, after all, should Determinism 


be reckoned among the essential principles | 
of a philosophy that refuses to go beyond | 


phenomena? Epicurus believed in free- 
will; so also does M. Renouvier. Mr. 
Balfour himself maintains that the appear- 
ance of the external world is such as at 
first to suggest capricious freedom rather 
than absolute uniformity. Indeed, he holds 
that even now the uniformity of nature can 
only be _— a priort. He even goes the 
length of claiming the savage as a virtual 
believer in human freedom, on the strength 
of his attributing physical events to the 
agency of animated beings. When so 
accurate @ reasoner draws such an inference 
as this, his case must be desperate indeed. 
When so good a historian goes on to assume 
(p. 22) that the idea of constraining law 
originated with the study of the material 
world, and was only long afterwards ex- 
tended to the subjective microcosm, one 
can only explain such a misconception as 
resulting from tho perverting influence of 
theological interests. That which Mr. Balfour 
says would have happened, had primitive 
men felt their wills to be determined, is what 
actually did happen. In spite of himself, 
his extraordinary sagacity has led him right. 
The hypothetical absurdity is a sober fact. 
The experience of human relations was 
actually 
‘the starting-point and suggestion of a theory 
of causation which as experience ripened and 
knowledge grew . . . gradually extended itself 
to the universe at large. Man... had nothing 
more to do than to apply to the chaotic com- 
plex of the macrocosm the principles of rigid 
and unchanging law by which he had discovered 
the microcosm to be governed ”’ (p. 23). 
This, however, is by the way. What I 
wish to point out is that controversialists 
have no right to excite a prejudice in the 
minds of the vulgar against either Natural- 
ism or Determinism from the circumstance 
of their being so frequently associated. 
Mr. Balfour is probably right in thinking 
that Free-will, as he understands it, has no 
ay in the system of the late Prof. Green. 
ut in that case he loses his other supporter. 
The ‘ idealist” as well as the “ savage” 
leaves him in the lurch. 

From no change of opinion are such 
disastrous consequences anticipated as from 
the substitution of Naturalistic for Theistic 
ethics. The latter, we are told, affirm 
“‘an immutable and eternal moral law” 
(p. 84). It may do so in words, but in 
practice it affords no more guidance than 
Naturalism. Our two great religious authori- 
ties, the Popeand Mr. Gladstone, cannotagree 
on such a simple question as the justifi- 
ability of boycotting and the Plan of Cam- 
paign ; and while many Protestants disagree 
with Mr. Gladstone, many Catholics dis- 
agree with the Pope. ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder” has a fine ring of immutability 
about it, but it really only means (for “‘ the 
current teaching”) that killing people is 
wrong — when it is wrong; for Theistic 
opinion differs about the justifiability of 
tyrannicide, and also as to how far down in 
the social scale tyrants may be found, The 





prohibition to bear false witness against 
thy neighbour leaves the Theistic conscience 
free to bear false witness for him, and 
especially for his wife. And the source of 
this eternal morality is conceived after an 
equally uncertain and mutable standard. 
The greatest Christian apologistof the 
seventeenth century asks with reason : 
‘*«Qu’y a-t’il de plus contraire aux regles de 
nostre miserab‘e justice que de damner oter- 
nellement un enfant incapable de volonté pour 
un peché on il paroist avoir eu si peu de part 
qu'il est commis six mille ans avant qu’il fast 
en estre ?” 

I cannot suspect Mr. Balfour of sharing the 
horrible creed of Blaise Pascal, simply because 
our ‘‘ miserable justice’ has so thoroughly 
conformed divine justice to its own image 
that such a creed has become impossible 
for any educated man. A similar remark 
applies to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
which in the pages alike of Mr. Gladstone 
and of Mr. Balfour appears under a form 
much less opposed to ‘our miserable 
justice” than that under which it was 
presented by “ the current teaching” thirty 
years ago. 

Morality implies the existence of certain 
conditions, such as human life, property, 
and marriage, which in themselves are 
neither eternal nor immutable. No more 
can be meant by those predicates than that, 
given the same or similar circumstances, the 
same or similar rules should be applied. 
But Naturalism would admit this equally 
with ‘the current teaching.” By in- 
terpreting them as means for the attain- 
ment of happiness, or of the conditions of 
happiness, foremost among which stands 
life itself, the new philosophy has even 
given ethics a greater stability together 
with a fresher meaning. Mr. Balfour 
assumes that “from a purely scientific 
point of view the sentiment of what is 
noble and intrinsically worthy, the senti- 
ment of what is ignoble and intrinsically 
worthless, stand on an equality” (p. 84). 
Possibly, but did the Naturalists ever 
pretend that man was a purely scientific 
being, or desire to make him such? On 
the practical side we contend that happiness 
is the most desirable of all ends; on the 
speculative side we contend that the drift 
of things is towards its increase. We call 
those sentiments that make for the happi- 
ness of others noble, those that make for 
their misery ignoble. Assuredly our pre- 
ferences are limited by natural selection, 
but they were not created by it any more 
than they were created by the laws of 
geometry. They are phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and as such inexplicable either 
by us or by you. 

But, we are told, Naturalism furnishes 
no guarantee for disinterested virtue. We 
answer, first, by another question: Does 
your system or any other system supply it? 
Mr. Balfour refers to future reward and 

unishments. These are motives that have 

een tried and found wanting. When 
people believed in them their principal effect 
was to enrich the priesthood. Reverence 
for God, as the author of the moral law, is 
more vaguely indicated as an effectual 
motive. Do we reverence Him for His 
power or for His goodness? In the one 
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case we are thrown back on fear as the real 
motive ; in the other case we are putting the 
cart before the horse. Reverence for good- 
ness is a fruit, not a root of morality. 
Example is, of course, helpful; but ia this 
instance it must be an example of genuine 
self-sacrifice. 

Theology protects herself, first by treating 
unbelief as a crime; then by insisting that 
it leads to crime; finally, by predicting that 
its general prevalence will lead to a vast 
increase of crime. Pascal was in the first 
stage; the apologists of the last century in 
the second; Mr. Balfour and many others 
are in the third. It is contemptuously 
granted that “a good many excellent 
people’ may hold the Naturalistic creed ; 
but it is denied that such ‘‘shining ex- 
amples of virtue’”—say as Darwin and 
Littré—would be possible were that creed 
universal. Such persons are only good 
because they live in a society nurtured on 
“the current teaching.” ‘' Their spiritual 
life is parasitic.” They resemble those 
animals which can dispense with perfect 
organs of prehension and assimilation be- 
cause they live on the prepared juices of 
other animals that possess them in a fully 
developed form (pp. 82, 83). Thirty years 
ago I heard precisely the same witty, though 
unsavoury, comparison used to explain 
the relation between the Protestant sects 
and the Roman Catholic Church. They 
were the parasites, it was the host. 
It may be remarked that Froude took the 
opposite view. He held that Catholicism 
owed its whole vitality to its converts. So 
the Naturalists might urge that theology 
has merely captured human virtue and made 
it draw a cartload of incredible dogma. But, 
after all, ‘“‘comparaison n'est pas raison.” The 
duties of life are not made easier for Agnostics 
than for other people—rather the contrary, 
indeed. All the advantages of social in- 
stitutions, public opinion, example, and so 
forth, exist for them only to the same ex- 
tent to which they exist for Theists, while 
they have by hypothesis one motive the 
less to be good. Again, Mr. Balfour truly 
speaks of a parasite-infested animal as the 
‘luckless host.”” Presumably his health 
suffers by the uncompensated subtraction of 
nutriment. Now, during the last three 
centuries there has been a steady increase 
in the number of Naturalists. Has the 
body politic suffered from their presence? 
Is it not rather true that their untiring and, 
in part, disinterested efforts have rid or 
helped to rid it of various foul diseases, 
such as witch-hunts, persecution, slavery, 
the use of torture in criminal proceedings 
(some readers may recall a significant pas- 
sage in the Ring and the Book), and the 
atrocities of the penal code. 

After the good comes the beautiful. Mr. 
Balfour uses his great knowledge both of 
music and of fashionable life to prove that 
there is no fixed standard of taste, while by 
a remarkable paradox it is always assumed 
that through all the vicissitudes of admira- 
tion some objects are beautiful and others 
ugly inthemselves. Granting all this—and 
for the purposes of the present argument I 
am not concerned to deny it—it would seem 
to follow simply that our aesthetic per- 
ceptions are exclusively subjective, and that 
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Naturalism can only be called on to analyse 
them, and to account for the variability of 
their excitation. Very good work has been 
done in that direction by Prof. Bain in the 
Emotions and the Will, by Taine in Z’ Idéal dans 
? Art, by Edmund Gurney in Zhe Power of 
Sound. It seems to result from these and 
other inquiries that beauty means the power 
to excite certain permanent and highly 
pleasurable emotions intimately connected 
with our more developed moral and in- 
tellectual life. Mr. Balfour seems to think 
this a degrading view, perhaps because it in- 
volves the admission of a certain illusion. But 
his own theory involves as much. Accord- 
ing to it, ‘‘ we must believe that somewhere 
and for some Being there shines an eternal 
splendour of beauty, of which in Nature we 
see, each of us from our own standpoint, 
only passing gleams and stray reflections ” 
(p. 65). Elsewhere this is modified into the 
faith that ‘‘in the thrill of some deep 
emotion we have for an instant caught a 
far-off reflection of Divine beauty ” (p. 326). 
This essentially incoherent mysticism, which 
at one time makes God the aesthetic object, 
and at another time the aesthetic subject, 
but always makes our actual perceptions 
an illusion, is at any rate no part of the 
current teaching ; nor does one understand 
how its maintenance can be necessary to 
our continued creation or appreciation of 
beauty. All that Mr. Balfour says of taste 
in general applies equally to the sense of 
humour, which from Homer to Mr. Jerome, 
and from California to Japan, varies even 
more violently than the fashions in music or 
in dress. Now, although Kingsley credited 
God with a great sense of humour, he would 
probably have rejected as a grotesque im- 
piety the idea of eternal laughterat an eternal 
joke. For the rest, we are not told whether 
the parasitic theory holds good here also: 
whether Lucretius and Horace, Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Morris, must be supposed to 
have drawn their inspiration from the 
religion of the Roman populace and of the 
British Philistine. 

‘Then we shall lose our precious liberty!” 
is the exclamation of the imprisoned debtor 
in Goldsmith’s story when he hears that 
a French invasion is expected. Mr. Bal- 
four fears that we shall lose our precious 
reason if the Naturalistic invasion succeeds. 
Curiously enough, another orthodox apoio- 
gist, Mr. Kidd, values religion chiefly as 
an agent for suppressing reason. What he 
cares about is the danger to our most holy 
competition should Christianity be aban- 
doned. But there is really no ground for 
alarm. The survival of the fittest cannot 
endanger reason, nor reason the survival 
of the fittest. ‘‘On the Naturalistic theory ” 
reason is what Mr. Balfour denies it to be, 
“the final result of a great process, the 
roof and crown of things” (p. 72). It 
brings the consciousness of the individual 
into harmony with the consciousness of the 
race, and the consciousness of the race into 
harmony with the whole of nature. Doubt- 
less reason has but a small proportionate 
share in the regulation of our animal life ; 
doubtless also voluntary actions performed 
for self-protection tend to become automatic, 
and so far unconscious. But this only sets 
free the fund of conscious energy for other 








adaptations, and of possible adaptations 
there seems to be no end. At any rate, 
the super-organic environment gives us an 
unfailing guarantee. Without reason no 
language, without language no society, 
without society no humanity. 

Naturalism assumes consciousness without 
pretending to account for its origin. It 
also assumes an object related to conscious- 
ness and itself consisting of groups of 
relations to which the processes of con- 
sciousness are bound to conform themselves 
under pain of extinction. Mr. Balfour 
has no right to quarrel with these assump- 
tions, for his own Theism posits as the 
foundation of existence reason and love— 
that is to say, certain related things. He 
attacks the philosophy which assumes 
nothing just as vigorously as he attacks 
Metusaiion and rightly, for it is equally 
hostile to his own creed. I need not follow 
him in his sceptical criticism of the Natural- 
istic theories of external perception, for it is 
irrelevant to the fundamental issue. ‘The 
ordered system of phenomena asks for a 
cause” (p. 302). This is assuming all that 
Naturalism assumes, and something more. 
But, he continues, ‘‘our knowledge of that 
system is inexplicable, unless we assume 
for it a rational author.” Such an assump- 
tion only throws back the difficulty one 
step. How does the Author know His 
world? It also imports fresh difficulties in 
the shape of a consciousness without a 
nervous system, and movement without 
antecedent mechanical energy. 

Mr. Balfour’s disquisitions on the rela- 
tions between authority and reason have 
been much admired ; but I can find nothing 
in them beyond what Mr. Lecky and others 
have already said in a clearer, if less 
epigrammatic, style. If any philosophers 

retend that reason is all on the side of 

aturalism and authority all on the side of 
Theism, they are justly to be condemned. 
But, so far as I am acquainted with the 
writings of the representative Naturalists, 
they have no wish to apply the closure to 
discussions on the rfl. » Ae of belief, 
however wearied they may be by the 
warmed-up fallacies of conservative theo- 
logians. 

On one point only does Mr. Balfour do 
injustice to the persuasiveness of his own 
argument. He does not hope to find many 
readers among the Roman Catholics. Surely 
this is an excess of modesty. I can con- 
fidently recommend his book to those 
believers as bringing water to their mill. 

AtrreD W. Benn. 








Josiah Wedgwood. 
(John Murray.) 


Tuer late Charles Pearson, in his National 
Life and Character, quotes as one of the 
last instances of the decadence of English 
energy ‘‘ the imperfect welcome accorded to 
mechanical invention.” The end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth gave us Arkwright and Har- 
oe Watt and Bramall, Brinsley and 

tephenson, Wedgwood, Maudsley and Davy. 
What names can we of the later half of the 
nineteenth century furnish that can compare 
with these? The falling off in inventive fer- 


By Samuel Smiles. 











tility is clear enough, but the reasons are 
not soclear. Mr. Pearson seems to think 
that it was due to the instinctive feeling in 
England that “if an invention were really 
valuable it would have been hit upon 
before.” Possibly this may have some- 
thing to do with the growing sterility of 
the English inventor, but the causes appear 
to lie deeper. As John Stuart Mill has 
told us, the business of life is better per- 
formed when those who have an immediate 
interest in it are left to take their own 
course, uncontrolled either by the mandate 
of the law or of any public functionary. 
In other words, nothing is more productive 
of originality than unlimited competition, 
nothing more destructive than Socialism. 
This necessarily must be so, as Socialists 
aim at a millennium which will exclude 
ambition and want, the mothers of inven- 
tion. These reflections occur to us on read- 
ing the life of one who “ converted a rude 
and inconsiderable manufacture into an 
elegant art and an important branch of 
national commerce.” 

In 1743, when Charles Wesley visited South 
Staffordshire, he barely escaped with his life ; 
in 1760 John Wesley received an equally 
rough reception at Burslem. The Midland 
counties were then even more uncivilised 
than Cornwall, and “ still in the dark ages,” 
Burslem was “a poor struggling little vil- 
lage of thatched houses.” Hanley, Shilton, 
Lane, and Stoke were yet more backward, 
The condition of the roads was terrible. 
They were merely trackways marked by 
upright stones. Arthur Young, in his tour 
in the North of England in 1768, describes 
them as ‘‘ most execrable” and “infernal.” 
With roads that were founderous, trade and 
wages were naturally stagnant. Burslem 
was famous for its milk-pans and butter- 
pots, but Dr. Smiles tells us that only about 
a hundred persons were occupied in their 
production. 

‘Now there are about ten thousand workmen 
employed in manufacturing useful and orna~ 
mental wares, and, besides the home consump- 
tion, an annual export takes place to the 
amount of £200,000.” 

The man who was destined to work this 
transformation and to leave Staffordshire 
one of the industrial centres of England 
was born at Burslem in 1730. 

Wedgwood’s grandfather employed in 
1715 three workmen to whom he paid four 
shillings a week, and three others to whom he 
paid six shillings a week. His father eked 
out the small profits of a potter by keeping 
an inn — which in all ages has been a 
remunerative business. Josiah was nine 
a old when his father died. In 1744 

@ was apprenticed to his eldest brother ; 
and in the following year the Pretender 
marched with his Highlanders into North 
Staffordshire, and breakfasted uninvited at 
Justice Marshall’s. The Justice must have 
resembled Squire Western in his brutality, 
if not in his politics, as Dr. Smiles (quoting 
from Ward’s History of Stoke-upon-Trent) 
tells us that Justice Marshall, having after- 
wards caught a Highlander, had him flayed, 
and sent his hide to be tanned for a drum- 
head! No wonder, if such wero the magis- 
trates of the county, that John Wesley 
complained of the streets of Burslem being 
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filled with ‘‘ Ephesian wild beasts.” But 
the noble old man lived to see the seed 
which Josiah Wedgwood sowed bear good 
fruit. In 1781 John Wesley again visited 
Burslem, and this was his verdict : 

‘*T returned to Burslem. How is the whole 
face of the country improved in about twenty 
years! Inhabitants have continuously flowed 
in from every side. Hence the wilderness is 
literally become a fruitful field. Houses, 
villages, towns have sprung up, and the 
country is not more improved than the people.” 

It would be impossible within our limits 
even to specify Wedgwood’s improvements 
in pottery. Mr. Gladstone’s Address at 
Burslem in 1863 still remains the locus 
classicus for a due appreciation of his noble 
aims. Dr. Smiles quotes a suggestive 
passage from Marryat's Jlistory of Pottery, 
to the effect that, although British earthen- 
ware was excluded by high duties or abso- 
lute prohibition from all the states of 
Kurope, five-sixths of Wedgwood’s wares 
were exported. So ineffectual are custom 
houses to keep out goods for which there 
is a wide demand. Wedgwood succeeded 
completely in giving to hard pottery the 
vivid colours and brilliant glaze which, 
until that period, had been seen only upon 
porcelain. But if Wedgwood had never 
learnt the art and mystery of throwing and 
handling, he would still have influenced 
for good his generation. Like Bernard 
Palissy, he was a great man as well as a 
great potter. With good reason did Dr. 
Darwin say that he knew no instance 
of a man “raising himself to such 
opulence and distinction who excited so 
little envy.” This was due partly to his 
unassumiog disposition, but also to his 
generosity and patriotism. In the matter 
of public improvements he was the aider 
and abettor of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and Brindley ; in philanthropy and bene- 
volence of Miss Anna Seward and Thomas 
Clarkson. He was too busy a man to bea 
party politician ; but he was far too much 
of a patriot to show that indifference 
to public calamities which is so striking 
a feature in the works of his contem- 
porary, White, of Selborne. He refers tothe 
quarrel between England and her Colonies 
as a ‘‘most wicked and preposterous 
war with our brethren and best friends.” 
In a characteristic letter to his partner 
Bentley (too long to quote) he “ rejoices 
most sincerely”’ that ‘‘ America was free.” 
“Tf our drubbing keeps pace with our 
deserts, the Lord have mercy upon us,” 
He was a strong og of parliamentary 
reform, and wrote that he would willingly 
devote his time—the most precious thing he 
had—or anything else by which he could 
serve so noble a cause. He subscribed most 
liberally to the struggling Poles, for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and for the 
relief of the British loyalists in America, 
and of the French emigr’s in England. 
He was one of the first employers in this 
country to start a free library and sick fund 
for the benefit of his work people. He 
offered £1,000 towards the opening of a 
national gallery of sculpture, and he has a 
special claim to the title of the discoverer 





which enabled Dr. Priestley to carry on his 
‘* fine vein of experiments,” 

In conclusion, this suggestive and thought- 
ful biography can be highly recommended. 
Without attaching undue importance to the 
well-known epigram of Lord Beaconsfield, 
it may safely be said that, as a general rule, 
it is a more pleasant task to write a book 
than to review it. That Dr. Smiles need 
never blot out a line he has published is 
almost a truism; still, perhaps few but 
reviewers know what high praise this is. 
In his work there is an entire absence of 
malice, self-praise, and carelessness. The 
word ‘‘ thorough” seems stamped on every 
page he writes. There have been other 
Lives of Josiah Wedgwood, but this is by 
far the best. Dr. Smiles has unearthed a 
saying of Novalis, who, in comparing the 
works of Goethe with those of Wedgwood, 
wrote : 

‘*Goethe is truly a practical poet. He is in 
his works what the Englishman is in his wares, 
erfectly simple, neat, fit, and durable. He 
Res played in the German world of literature 
the same part that Wedgwood has played in 
the English world of art.” 


After praise such as this any further words 


would be superfluous. 
J. G. C. Mincmn, 








An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of 
the Jews in Spain. By Joseph Jacobs. 
(David Nutt.) 

Mr. Jacons is already favourably known 

to students of Spanish by Zhe Ari of 

Worldly Wisdom, translated from the 

Spanish of Balthasar Gracian, in the 

‘Golden Treasury ” series. But the present 

work is of higher character, and of far 

greater value to the historian. It is one 
of those books which we feel it almost 
an impertinence to criticise, so grateful are 
we to the author for its contents. In the 
press of publications of all kinds, when it is 
impossible to read fully and to judge of all 
that gather round even one’s special pursuit, 
works like this of Mr. Jacobs are pecu- 
liarly acceptable: they save us so much 
time, they serve as a guide through the 
labyrinth of printed matter, they enable us 
to get at the special documents and MSS. 
which we need for our particular purpose. 

We can well believe Mr. Jacobs when he 
writes in his dedicatory letter: ‘ The 
volume you have now before you is, in the 
main, the result of twenty-eight working 
days, and I can never hope to put 
more work into the same space of 
time.”” We are astonished that any man 
could have done so much in so short 

a period. For in this short space of time 

Mr. Jacobs managed to turn over and cata- 

logue all the notices relating to the Jews in 

the archives of Aragon, at Barcelona, com- 
prising 1126 entries, in those of Alcala de 

Henares, 100 entries, in the Escorial, in the 

Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, in Simancas, 

in Pamplona, which gave 300 entries ; while 

a friend examined for him the archives of 

Manresa. He also prints in full a few of 

the most interesting documents. He gives 

us, too, a list of the Jewish writers in Spain, 


of Flaxman. In conjunction with his friends, | and of the places where they lived, and a 
Boulton and Darwin, he provided the funds 


bibliography of the Spanish Jewish History, 





in which we have the full headings of the 
chapters of such works as Graetz. Geschichte 
der Juden ; of Amador de los Rios, Histeria 
social, politica y religiosa de los Judios de 
Espana y Portugal ; references to everything 
concerning the Jews in such collections as 
the Boletin of the Academy of History, the 
Cortes of Leon and Castille, the documents 
printed by Fernandez y Gonsalez in his 
Los Mudejares de Castilla, in the Diccionario 
de Yanguas, and many others. 

But, to prevent ree it is 
necessary to pay attention to the exact 
wording of the title: ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
Sources of the History of the Jews in 
Spain.” The work does not deal with the 
whole history of the Spanish Jews, nor 
with the whole of Spanish-Jewish litera- 
ture. Though so much longer and larger a 
work, it does not at all supersede Kayser- 
ling’s Biblioteca Espaiola Portugueza Judaica, 
As a rule, it mentions only the Jews who 
lived, or, at least, sojourned a while, in 
Spain ; it does not touch on the many works 
in Spanish written by Jews outside Spain. 
There is no mention of the Ferrara Bible, and 
its several editions, of the Jewish liturgical 
works, and others, printed in Spanish at 
Amsterdam and London and _ elsewhere. 
Nothing is said of the Spanish-speaking 
Eastern Jews from Wallachia to Jerusalem, 
or of their productions. The history of 
the Spanish Jews, too, is hardly complete 
without that of Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
I do not mention this in the least to detract 
from Mr. Jacobs’s work, but only to mark 
out clearly the limits within which he 
has voluntarily confined himself. As said 
above, every one engaged in researches into 
the history of the Jews in Spain will be 
most deeply grateful for the help afforded 
by this work. It does not pretend to 
be exhaustive; a vast number of the 
municipal and other archives in Spain 
are still unexamined for this purpose ; 
the various Fueros would give many more 
entries. There are errors of the press, and 
other slips, but far fewer than we should 
have expected. But Mr. Jacobs has shown 
the way to complete and to rectify all this. 
A few things have appeared since the 
preparation of this work. The Augustinians 
of the Escorial have begun, since May last, 
a series of articles in the Cuidad de Dios on 
the disputation at Tortosa in 1413 (Jacobs, 
No. 1253). Ina work of this kind there is 
sure to be room for difference of opinion 
on some minor points. Our author speaks 
(p. 30) of “the unrelenting resolution of 
the Catholic monarchs.” The decrees of 
persecution and of expulsion necessarily 
ran in the name of the Spanish sovereigns ; 
but these monarchs were more often the 

rotectors than the persecutors of ‘‘ Mios 
Fadios.” It was the pressure of the cler, 
and of popular opinion which eventually 
forced them to persecute. Nowhere is this 
more plainly seen than in a comparison of 
the earlier and later decrees of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. We cannot always accept the 
calculations of the value of money; the 
“libra” of Navarre was more nearly 
equivalent to the French “livre” than to 
the English £. £70 and £72 for a mule in 
1386 can hardly be right, when we find 
90 and 80 florins as the price in 1390, The 
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Jew Mount (p. 29) may be a plausible deri- 
vation of Montjuich, near Barcelona ; but it 
seems to have been known as ‘‘ Mons Jovis” 
by classical geographers in Roman times. 
Readers will understand that small matters 
of this kind do not affect the high value of 
this work. It is indispensable to every 
student of the history of the Jews in Spain. 
It is not exhaustive, because Mr. Jacobs 
had no time to make it so: we can only 
look at with wonder and admiration, and 
accept with gratitude, what he accomplished 
in Spain in the few days at his disposal. 
Wentworts WEBSTER. 








WELSH FOLK AND FAIRY TALES, 
Welsh Fairy Tales, and Other Stories. 


Tales from Welsh Wales. By P. H. Emerson. 
(David Nutt.) 


Here is another Wales and another kind 
of fairy tale than we have hitherto known. 
Mr. Emerson is a bold adventurer in rather 
difficult fields; and he comes out of his 
adventure with a result that is, it must be 
admitted, decidedly original. His attempt 
is the more remarkable because he was 
severely handicapped from the outset. He 
writes, in fact, as one who is practically 
a foreigner, with a fine contempt for the 
folk whose tales he elects to tell, and for 
the tongue in which they themselves usually 
elect to tell them. But this only tends to 
make his account the more individual, un- 
sophisticated, and sincere, which, we take 
it, are positive advantages in a collector of 
folk-lore pure and simple. 

Now, if it had been a Celtic tale-teller 

who had chanced on the folk-tale of ‘‘ Ellen’s 
Luck” (which Mr. Emerson tells with such 
convincing boldness of statement), he would 
have preserved a dozen little idiosyncratic 
touches, in which the Welsh rural tale- 
teller so excels. And not only that: he 
would probably have cast about until he 
had carried back the story to the much 
more ancient one of ‘‘ Elphin’s Luck,” and 
seen in this dreadful Ellen of Mr. Emerson 
only a degenerate descendant of the primi- 
tive Elphin, whose weir became a drain, 
whose mystic flotsam—a penny. But that 
is the Celtic tendency, from which Mr. 
Emerson is never for a moment in danger. 
As it is, take his version, for it is a monu- 
ment of its kind : 
“Ellen was a good girl, and beautiful to look 
upon. One Sunday she was walking by an 
open gutter in a town in North Wales when 
she found a copper. After that day Ellen 
walked every Sunday afternoon by the same 
drain, and always found a copper. She was a 
careful girl, and used to hoard her money. 
One day her old mother found her pile of 
pennies, and wished to know where she got 
them. Ellen told her, but though she walked 
by the gutter for many a Sunday after, she 
never found another copper.” 


ep woting less Celtic, less Welsh, ever 
read ? 

That is very characteristic of Mr. Emer- 
son’s method—in his fairy tales, at least; 
and even in his second volume, in which he 
deals more freely with his materials, he 
preserves very much the same attitude. But 
there, he has the advantages of a great 
wealth of character and incident; and, for 








the most part, a kind of character and 
incident with which he is already in touch, 
and where the Jingua franca common to 
British sailors saves him from the difficulty 
that the Welsh vernacular presents else- 
where. In such sea stories and sailors’ 
s as “The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” ‘William Jenson, Smuggler,” 
‘‘The Legend of Senmon House,” and 
‘¢ Dick Canoe,” there is a wonderful wealth 
of material, left very much in the rough : 
transcripts from life of the oral traditions 
of a seafaring folk thrown upon paper, 
rather than shaped and turned as the tale- 
teller’s art requires. But it is much that 
Mr. Emerson has gathered them up as he 
has, seeing with his own eyes, telling them 
in his own way. So far as they go, they 
certainly make one feel it as as a reproach 
that it should be left to an outsider to deal, 
however foreignly and perversely, with 
things that I am afraid my fellow country- 
men to-day are apt to neglect and think of 
no account. These tales make one long, 
indeed, for a Welsh Robert Louis Stevenson, 
or, at any rate, for some sympathetic tale- 
teller who could add somewhat of Celtic 
charm to Mr. Emerson’s bluff and con- 
temptuous matter-of-fact. Is it too much 
to expect that there should be an art of 
tale-telling still possible in the country of 
the Mabinogion? Were such an art pursued 
to-day as it ought to be, we should know of 
another ‘‘ Welsh Wales” than that which 
Mr. Emerson deserves every credit for 
sincerely trying to discover for himself. 
Ernest Rays, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


A Little Journey in the World. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. (New York: Harpers.) 


Neighbours of Ours. By Henry W. Nevison. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Episodes. By G.S. Street. (Heinemann.) 


The Phantom Death, and Other Stories. By 
W. Clark Russell. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Worst Woman in London, and Other 
Stories. By F.C. Philips. (Downey.) 


Studies in Miniature. By a Titular Vicar. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 


Some time ago a literary appraiser, with an 
air of great authority, gave in order of 
merit the names of the five most dis- 
tinguished contemporary English novelists, 
and he professed himself unable to find a 
sixth who could fitly be placed even imme- 
diately below them. The appraiser did not 
seem to be very exigent; for he included 
among his five great ones two writers of 
short stories, who in their two or three 
longer narratives are certainly not seen at 
their best ; and for the name of Mr. Marion 
Crawford there were some who with great 
astonishment looked in vain. The only 
possible explanation not painfully uncom- 
plimentary to the self-appointed distributor 
of literary rank is found in the fact that 
Mr. Crawford is, strictly speaking, an 
American rather than an lish writer ; 
since on no other ground could the author of 





A Roman Singer, Marzio’s Crucifiz, and A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance be thus excluded 
from the companionship of the authors of 
When a Man’s Single and The Light that 
Failed. It may be admitted that, prior to a 
somewhat recent date, Mr. Crawford’s most 
conspicuous successes had been achieved in 
theromance of the long-ago and the far-away 
rather than in the novel of familiar contem- 
porary situations. Even Dr. Claudius, good 
as it is, seems to me below his high-water 
mark, and Zhe Three Fates and Marian 
Darche were interesting experiments rather 
than satisfying achievements. In Katherine 
Lauderdale, however, he seemed to have 
again found himself; and Zhe Ralstons, 
which is the second instalment of the New 
York family chronicle, stands below none 
of its predecessors in certain fine qualities 
of conception and workmanship. There is 
always a certain ineptitude in any com- 
arison between imaginative romance and 
imaginative realism; but I can remember 
nothing in the most characteristic of Mr. 
Crawford’s earlier books which in truthful- 
ness of realisation and vividness of render- 
ing can be considered finer than the 
prolonged duel between Katherine and her 
father, when she has discovered the well- 
kept secret of his life, and has learned the 
nature of the scheme of which she was to 
have been the victim. Katherine herself 
is even more interesting here than in the 
novel to which she gives a name: not 
because the treatment is finer or stronger, 
but because her character is more fully 
developed, and is placed in surround- 
ings which allow the display of all her 
potentialities. The much more complex 
personality of Alexander Lauderdale the 
——— man whose consuming greed 

reaks through all barriers of habit and 
yet is restrained by a purely arbitrary 
morality—is an admirable creation, with 
that union of breadth and subtlety which 
is the rarest, as it is one of the most 
delightful, combinations in either pictorial 
or literary portraiture. I hope I have made 
it clear that Zhe Ralstons is a book to be 
read, and read more than once’; but for per- 
fect satisfaction its perusal should follow 
the perusal of Katherine Lauderdale. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s 4 Little 
Journey in the World is very clever, with a 
dash of cynicism in its cleverness, frequently 
witty, and always up-to-date with the 
American variety of up-to-dateness; but 
there are readers who will sigh. for the 
vanished days of My Summer in a Garden 
and Back-Log Studies. The world is too 
much with us in these later pages, and one 
heaves a sigh for the unworldly rural 
simplicities of long ago. There is not 
very much story in the new book, which 
is for the most part a depressing, though 
decidedly brilliant, picture of the seamy side 
of American commercial and fashionable 
life ; but such a story as Mr. Warner gives 
us does not conduce to gaiety. It is the 
story of a girl who is originally fine-natured 
and unworldly enough to reject the heir to 
an English peerage because though she 
respects him she does not love him, whereas 
she does love the young business man 
Henderson. She marries Henderson; she 
learns to know him for what he is—an un- 
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scrupulous, relentless, successful commercial 
gambler; she makes a pitifully ineffectual 
attempt at rebellion; she subsides into a 
still more pitiful acquiescence; and when 
she has attained to perfect satisfaction with 
the environment which has degraded her, 
she dies. It is a devitalising book, in which 
the old Mr. Dudley Warner has given place 
toa sort of new Mr. Henry James. The 
change seems a little uncanny, and some of 
us lack Margaret Sebree’s faculty of adapta- 
tion to new surroundings. 


Neighbours of Ours stands in the same 
relation to ordinary prose as that in 
which Mr. Chevalier’s clever coster songs 
stand to ordinary verse. ‘lhe sketches 
of London slum life to which the book 
is devoted are put into the mouth of a 
vivacious and observant street boy; and 
Mr. Nevison, who can paint a portrait and 
tell a story with considerable skill, seems to 
have a tolerably intimate knowledge of the 
people with whom he deals. He has a good 
amount of Dickens-like geniality and don- 
homie; but his poor folk are much less 
touched up, much more like the real thing, 
than are the poor folk of Dickens; and, 
therefore, they gain in flesh-and-blood 
humanity just as much as they lose in 
superficial attractiveness. Neighbours of Ours 
is as unpretentious as it well could be; but 
its quiet humour and pathos make it very 
attractive. 


I must confess—though 1 know the confes- 
sion reveals me as hopelessly old-fashioned— 
that the greater number of Mr. Street’s 
Episodes strike me as being too essentially 
episodical to be really interesting. The 
old theory of narration was that a story 
should be told with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, all definitely set down in black 
and white. The new theory is that for 
artistic ends the three are too many by two 
—that it is only necessary to tell one of 
them (say the middle), giving in the telling 
certain suggestive hints which shall enable 
the reader to imagine the beginning and 
the end for himself. But upon this sugges- 
tiveness the success of the literary treatment 
of the episode altogether depends, and from 
many of Mr. Street’s Episodes it is altogether 
absent. From most, I say, not from all, for 
there are, perhaps, half a dozen of these 
narrative studies which fulfil this require- 
ment admirably ; but too many of them are 
mere fragments, whereas a work of art, 
whatsoever else it may be, should be an 
organism. Impressionism is all very well 
when we get our impression; but that we 
must have. We have it perfectly in three 
or four of these studies; more or less im- 
perfectly in several others; but in most it 
eludes us, and the result is dissatisfaction. 


The authors of the next two volumes 
follow the fearless old fashion of narrative. 
In mere theme Mr. F.C. Philips is more 
noticeable ‘‘modern” than Mr. Clark 
Russell; but both have their story, and 
they are determined to tell it, not to hint at 
it. They are both very straightforward, 
and these are days in which straight- 
forwardness, once so common, has some of 
the charm of rarity. Considering that Mr. 
Clark Russell confines himself exclusively 
to stories of the sea, the range of his in- 
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vention in the mere matter of incident seems 
to the landsman something amazing; and 
in his short stories the invention is almost 
more conspicuous than in the novels, for the 
simple reason that it is more concentrated. 
In the more gruesome stories—and one or 
two of the tales, including the title-story, 
are very gruesome indeed—it may be too 
much concentrated for people suffering from 
emotional hyper-aesthesia ; but to tolerably 
robust readers they will only prove pleasantly 
exciting. And one thing is certain about Mr. 
Clark Russell; whatever the story he has 
to tell, he cannot write a page without im- 
parting to it the briny savour of the sea. 
His storms «re impressive, his bright breezes 
are exhilarating, but his rendering of a dead 
ocean calm is as unique as the thing itself. 
It is a master’s work. 


As a volume of pure entertainment, which 
is light and bright without being in the 
least irritatingly unsubstantial, I can com- 
mend Zhe Worst Woman in London “ abso- 
lutely,” as the auctioneers say, “‘ without 
reserve.” Mr. Philips can do many things 
well; he can do one thing most excellently 
well, and that one thing is the invention 
and telling of short stories, as those things 
used to be in the days before they had 
ceased to be stories and had become 
episodes. What were the iniquities of 
‘the worst woman in London ”’—they must 
surely have been many and grievous !—no 
one will ever know, for the p is only 
the title of an undescribed novel, which the 
novelist’s wife manages to “boom” with 
ingenuity and resourcefulness which, if I 
may coin a phrase, do equal honour to her 
head and her heart. In that painstaking, 
conscientious way of working which, it 
may not be generally known, is the 
way of all reviewers, I had made notes 
of the stories which seemed to me spe- 
cially worthy of commendation for their 
cleverness or humour, or both; but when I 
found that my labours were approximating 
to a transcription of the entire table of con- 
tents, it was evident that the plan must be 
abandoned, and that I must even content 
myself with crude indiscriminating eulogy 
of a most pleasantly time-killing book. 


It is not easy to understand why anyone 
should think it worth while either to write 
or to publish such hopelessly commonplace 
stories as the four which fill the volume 
Studies in Miniature. They are not even 
strikingly bad, save as any story must be 
bad which is utterly dull; they simply lack 
distinctive quality of any kind. It is hardly 
worth while to say more about them. 

James AsHorort Nos e. 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY, 


WE congratulate students of ancient history 
upon the fact of another important German 
work being made more gy | accessible. 
The History of Greece from its Commencement 
to the Close of the Independence of the Greek 
Nation, by Adolf Holm, is a book whose very 
high qualities have been recognised before this 
in the ACADEMY; and Messrs. Macmillan, who 
publish an English version of it, deserve our 
thanks for their enterprise. The whole work 
will appear in four volumes (we hope that the 
four will include an index, for no index has 
yet appeared to the original work), and the 
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first volume goes down to about the end of the 
sixth century. Several corrections and addi- 
tions by the author are incorporated in the text. 
It was, indeed, a mischievous trick of fate to 
bring to light Aristotle's treatise on the Con- 
stitution of Athens just when all known material 
had been got so well together and into such 
good shape by Holm; but he has had time 
since to readjust his views to the teaching of 
the new authority, and we find that it takes 
with him an important but not excessive place. 
We are less clear as to the merits of the trans- 
lation than as to those of the history itself. 
The translation reads well, which is a great 
point, and the anonymous translators have a 
competent knowledge of German; but, unless 
we are mistaken, they are not specially familiar 
with Greek history. ‘The Athenian temple 
in Lindus” is a curious mistake for ‘den 
Athenetempel in Lindos.” 

The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. 
By B. E. Hammond. wry - : University 
Press.) Mr. Hammond had a happy idea in 
sitting down to write a simple, non-contentious 
natural history of the forms of government 
known to the Greeks. Something of the kind 
may, it is true, be found in Holm’s Griechische 
Geschichte, and also in that excellent old book, 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. But in both of 
these places the analysis of institutions is 
necessarily woven up with a good deal of 
general history on the one hand, and, on the 
other, information about the social state. To 
have the political point of view taken singly, 
and to have what it gives us shown lucadly 
and connectedly, is a very great advantage. 
The seven chapters of Mr. Hammond’s book 
fall into four natural divisions: (1) An intro- 
ductory chapter on the Aryan races seems 
just a trifle old-fashioned, too much like & 
famous Oxford Essay of many years ago. (2) 
The Spartans have a chapter to themselves 
because they ‘“‘were unlike in their history, 
their institutions, and the aims of their policy, 
not only to all other Greek communities, 
but perhaps to every other community that 
has ever existed.” (3) The different kinds of 
ae pee which successively appeared in the 

reek states from their infancy to their over- 
throw by Macedonia are described in a roughly 
chronological order; and (4) the principles 
underlying those governments are cleared up 
by an examination of the classification of 
polities which Aristotle gave us in his treatise 
on Politics. (Here it would have been well, 
perhaps, to add the convenient term timocracy 
from another of Aristotle’s writings.) Thus a 
good deal of ground is covered; but to make 
the survey complete for the Greek period, 
something should have been said of the forms 
which revived monarchy took after Alexander’s 
time in places so different as Syracuse, Per- 
gamus,and Antioch. The present chapters are 
but the first instalment of a book on Compara- 
tive Politics, and to this we look forward with 
interest. We note in passing that there is some 
looseness of statement in saying that the 
Dorians ‘formed themselves into the four 
peoples of the Spartans, the Messenians, the 
Corinthians, and the Argives”; and that 
pp. 70, 71 rather lose sight of the war policy 
so often noticeable in Greek tyrants, and posi- 
tively ascribed to them by Plato and Aristotle. 


Entwicklungsgeschichte des riémischen Rechts. 
Von R. von Ihering. (Leipzig: Breitkopf « 
Hartel; Duncker & Humblot.) Two short 
essays, ents of a larger work, have been 
published rom the papers of the late Rudolph 
von Ihering by Herr von Ehrenberg. (1) ‘‘On 
the Right Way of Composing a History of the 
Development of Law.” The style of this little 
treatise, which is quite complete in itself, 
seems to indicate that its ideas were fresh 
ideas, fermenting in the mind of the author. 
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Yet the actual result is somewhat common- 
place. He insists—rightly enough, of course— 
on the value of the subjective element in all 
historical composition. Without it progress in 
history were impossible. We may or may not 
acquire new facts, but we unquestionably do 
get new views with time, and therein lies our 
chance of advance. The work to which this 
essay is but an introduction was to have 
exhibited this ‘‘Subjective Moment.” The 
history of Roman law, as the author saw it, 
ought now to pass from a purely descriptive to 
a causal stage, and bring to light the springs 
which worked within (at other times he seems 
to say the external influences). He wished to 
see not only the face of the clock but also its 
works. The theory, too, of the unconscious 
growth of early Roman law from the mind or 
heart of the people must be given up. Pre- 
historic law was made and was altered, exactly 
as historic law has been, from the conscious 
attempt to meet the pressure of new circum- 
stances. The circumstances, as understood by 
Von Ihering, seem to have been all palpable 
evils; we can find no recognition of the 
immense place filled in savage life by the 
supposed will and needs of gods or —, 
This is one more example of the difficulty of 
etting researchers in different departments to 
Cieeans aware of each other’s work. (2)‘‘ On the 
Constitution of the Roman Household.” This 
essay carries the idea of causation back past 
the history of Roman law into the earliest age 
of the Roman people. The section on the 
position of women assigns to them a more 
favourable and less constrained place than 
— inquirers have generally been able to 
find. 


De Alexandri Magni Epistularum Commercio. 
Scripsit E. Pridik. (Berlin: Speyer & Peters ; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) A warlike 
—— in one respect, for there is a special 
ist given in large type of Sententiae Contro- 
versae, 80 that no author whose path is crossed 
by Herr Pridik can fail to know it; but other- 
wise a smooth and easy-flowing composition, in 
good Latin, and with a drift plain to see and 
follow. Ever since Bentley published his famous 
dissertation, via et ratione splendidissima, all 
letters which have come down to us from 
antiquity have been looked on with suspicion. 
Those ascribed to Alexander the Great (chiefly 
gre ny or reaching us only in analysis 
and oratio obliqua) are very differently esti- 
mated by different inquirers; and yet on them 
depends much of the value of Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander. The texts of all, such as they are, 
are now printed for us at length by Herr 
Pridik. Their fragmentary state prevents our 
arriving at any idea of the king’s style, such 
as might have helped us to pronounce on 
doubtful cases, and will not even let us use asa 
test the scrap of information given by Plu- 
tarch that, after the defeat of Darius, 
Alexander used the expression xa/pew in the 
superscription of no letters except those to 
Phokion. But Herr Pridik takes his stand on 
the unquestioned fact that letters to kings or 
towns in the age of Alexander were pom Aw 
reserved in archives or even graven on stone 
as, for instance, the letter of Alexander to the 
people of Priene); and he follows the middle 
course of maintaining, after separate examina- 
tion of each document, that the greater part of 
them are eae. although there are some for- 
geries, llections there were of genuine 
letters, for otherwise no one would have made 
collections of forged ones; and, so far as we 
can see, what Plutarch used was, in the main, 
genuine. The small number of private letters 
toand from Alexander (for the editor includes 
both sides of the correspondence) cannot, we 
fear, be looked on with the same degree of con- 
fidence. There is no doubt that the letter of 
Calanus to Alexander, preserved by Philo, is 9 





apy a But we do not often feel so sure : there 
is seldom enough evidence for rejecting or 
accepting ; and if we go with Herr Pridik on 
the whole, it is because the attacking evidence 
is weak, not because the rebutting evidence is 
strong. 


De ?’ Origine des Cultes Arcadiens. Par V. 
Bérard. (Paris: Thorin.) We have here one 
of the many excellent fruits borne by the 
Ecole Francaise at Athens. M. Bérard, who 
has himself conducted explorations in Arcadia, 
and has there learned to value his Pausanias, 
comes forward with a bold theory of the origin 
of the ancient religious usages for which that 
writer is our chief authority. The philological 
method and the ‘“‘ Aryan hypothesis” have had 
their day, and found their most complete ex- 

ment (at least, as regards Arcadia) in 
on . Now the pendulum has swung: 
myths are the product, not the source, of 
ritual; and the cults of Arcadia seem to M. 
Bérard to contain little which is not of Semitic 
origin. All the religions which have held sway 
in Greece in historical times, from the Orphic 
to the Mohammedan, have come from the East : 
is it not likely that the same is true of the 
Sg pnrenny religion of Central Peloponnese ? 
t is more than likely, M. Bérard thinks, for 
(1) old Arcadian ritual is similar to and 
explicable by Semitic usages; (2) there are 
many points of close parallel between the cults 
of Arcadia and those of Boeotia, where there 
certainly was a Phoenician settlement; (3) the 
Phoenicians might well find their way into 
Western Arcadia (the eastern part shows less 
Semitism) because that district offered the 
land-route between Phoenician Laconia and 
Phoenician Elis, and also supplied asbestos, 
timber, beasts, and slaves; (4) a certain 
number of place-names are of Semitic origin. 
Now, on the land-route in question, no p 
was better suited for a factory-fortress than 
Mount Lycaeus. Here, then, rose Lycosoura, 
and here was Zeus worshipped after a very 
remarkable fashion. All that Pausanias tells 
us about his ritual may be matched or explained 
by oriental usages, and Lycaean Zeus was but one 
more Baal, adored, as usual, on the high places. 
But the Phoenician Baal always belonged to a 
Trinity ? Well, the wife and son of the god 
are not missing in Arcadia. They are found 
cleariy enough, if under many forms and 
names; their rights, symbols, and invoca- 
tions, unintelligible if looked at as Greek, 
become full of meaning when ranged along 
with Semitic analogies. Hermes, in partic- 
ular, was ‘God the Son” to the 
Arcadians ; but M. Bérard himself suggests 
that his case is least complete as to this 
third person of the Trinity. Still, his view 
is curiously in accord with that reached by 
Willisch on a different method and about a 
different part of Peloponnese: ‘‘ All the old 
gods of Corinth spring from a divine Trinity— 
from a God the Father, Poseidon; a God the 
Son, Helios; and the goddess of heaven, whom 
all North Greece adores under the different 
names of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, or 
Demeter.” M. Bérard is quite prepared to 
extend his theory to Corinth, or to any other 
part of continental Greece. Semitic influences 
were exercised on Pelasgian ples, and 
interrupted by the coming of Hellenes; but 
the Hellenes came from the north, past coasts 
and harbours, where they, too, were in touch 
with Phoenicians; and there is no reason why 
their religious usages, and perhaps their beliefs, 
should not also have been due, though less 
intimately, to Semitic teaching. But at all 
events the Hellenes did surround the Arca- 
dian Pelasgians; and their different turn of 
mind, inquiring and rationalistic, worshipping 
giArocdpws no less than dows (Plut. de Js. et Os. i.), 





dispelled the mystery of Semitism, stumbled at 


Trinities, and produced the anthropomorphic 
pantheon of later Arcadia. The influence of 
imported art, and the foreign service of 
Arcadian mercenaries, completed the change. 
The whole story is a strange tale of transforma- 
tions, and who shall say that it is yet finished ? 
M. Bérard at least sees that his facts and 
theories lead him a long way, and do not end 
with Baal and the horse-headed Demeter. 
But the reader who finds it difficult to stand 
up against the cumulative force of the dis- 
cussion, will probably object that nothing is 
left to the Pelasgians or the Greeks for their 
own outfit in religion. Pan and Selene are all 
the gods that the Pelasgians originally wor- 
shipped, and Pan was once the Sun, though 
the competition of Baal-Zeus reduced him to 
Pan ovium custos, The Hellenes brought with 
them to Greece only “a quite rudimentar 
religion.” In fact, what we used to call Gree 
mythology goes out altogether; and the lover 
of the Pelasgian and the Greek must either 
transfer his affection to the East or amuse him- 
self with charms and sympathetic magic, instead 
of stories of the aol | and heroes. Of these 
humble usages, which link Arcadia with Cam- 
bodia or Brazil, the author has little to say. 
He does mention the charm for producing rain 
on Mount Lycaeus; the mysterious beating of 
the god Pan with squills, which happened when 
the votaries were dissatisfied, he passes over. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Gracchen. 
Von E. Meyer. (Halle: Niemeyer.) The few 
pages which Herr Meyer has given to this 
subject deal rather with our sources for the 
history of the Gracchi than with the Gracchi 
themselves. He examines with great care and 
minuteness the different versions of that history 
which we possess, or of which we have traces. 
The fragments of letters of Cornelia preserved 
in Nepos represent, he thinks, only a later 
rhetorical exercise. Their Latinity is too late 
in style, and their contents are at least im- 
probable. Of important historians or bio- 
graphers who built on such early material as 
they could find, three must be mentioned— 
Posidonius, Appian, and Plutarch. The first 
has left many traces, though his work is lost. 
He took the standpoint of Africanus, of the 
victorious aristocracy. As to Appian and 
Plutarch, they made considerable use of one 
and the same source for the later Roman 
history ; but we have no present means of 
deciding who that common authority was. 
It is clear, however, that he differed from 
Posidonius in having great sympathy with the 
Gracchi, though his sympathy did not exclude 
blame. In these balanced feelings Appian 
followed him; but Plutarch, more personally 
interested in the Gracchi, turned away from 
him in dealing with them, and used some 
source much more favourable to them. This 
source was known to, if not followed by, 
Livy. The result of the whole examination is 
not very favourable to the care or judgment 
of Appian and Plutarch; but it shows that, 
while there is great variety in detail, there is 
substantial agreement on the broad features of 
the Gracchan movement. We stand, in short, 
upon firm ground of history. 


Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood: an 
Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City 
and Campagna. By R. Burn. (Bell.) This 
will be a very useful little handbook for visitors 
to the Eternal City. The illustrations are 
lavish, and the size of the book is pocketable. 
Mr. Burn must be congratulated on the quantity 
of matter which he has packed into so little 
space. There is (1) an account of the geology 
of the city and Campagna, illustrated by an 
excellent little map in colours. This carries 
with it (2) some description of the building 
materials of the ancient city. (3) An analysis 





its inconsistencies, broke up its Trinity ori of the orders of architecture employed by the 
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Romans—somewhat meagre. (4) The ruins 
themselves, illustrated and described. The infor- 
mation is full, and the instructions for finding 
the less noticeable objects are — precise. 
We do not, however, see any mention of the very 
striking remains of an ancient station for firemen 
on the right bank of the Tiber or of the little 
ruin near the Thermae Antoninianae, which is 
supposed to represent a shrine of the Lares. 
The only fault to be found with the illustra- 
tions is that one or two of them depict an old 
and not the present state of things. It is hard 
to pardon an author or a publisher who per- 
petuates the indiscretion of the ‘‘ Ass’s Ears” 
on the Pantheon, seeing that they were 
removed many years ago. The text contains 
the new discoveries as to the date of the 
building ; why should the illustration keep up 
a bygone and a disfiguring detail? The view 
of the Porta S. Giovanni probably dates back 
to the period of papal sovereignty, and that of 
the Forum Romanum at p. 40 is also out of 
date. On p. 17 (line 1) a misplaced comma 
enriches Rome with a new temple, and on 
p. 114 (line 2) the word ruins invites conjec- 
tural emendation. It must be a misprint, and 
our guess is rims, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. announce for eariy 
publication the first volume of A History of 
English Poetry, by Mr. W. J. Courthope, the 
author of ‘‘A Paradise of Birds” and the editor 
of Pope. It is probable that the work will 
extend to four, if not to five, volumes in all. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘“‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Dundonald, written by 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


Mr. GrorcE ALLEN has in the press a new 
edition of Marmontel’s Moral Tales, edited by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, with about forty-five 
illustrations by Chris Hammond. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, announce 
a re-issue of Dyce’s edition of Shakspere, in ten 
volumes; and, in their ‘‘ Dilettante Library,” 
Leigh Hunt, by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, illus- 
trated with a portrait. 

Mr. Henry NorMan’s long-promised book 
on The Peoples and Politics of the Far East will 
be published by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin on March 
25. It consists of travels and studies in the 
British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
colonies, and also in Siberia, China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam, and Malaya. It will have a 
coloured frontispiece from a drawing by a 
Chinese artist, more than six hundred illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author, and four 
maps. 

Messrs. Dicpy, Lona & Co. will publish 
shortly A History of the Great Western Railway 
Company, from its inception to the present 
day, by Mr. G. A. Sekon. It deals specially 
with the work of Brunel, and with the ‘ battle 
of the gauges.”” Much of the information has 
been derived from official documents, and the 
whole has been personally revised by the chair- 
man of the directors, Mr. F. G. Saunders. It 
will form a volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons 
announce for immediate publication the Life 
of General Sir Edward Hamley, by Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand. It will be in two 
volumes, with photogravure portraits and other 
illustrations. 


THE third volume of Social England, covering 
the period from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the death of Elizabeth, is now nearly ready, 
and will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co, 
in the course of the spring. Among the 
chapters it contains, we may mention: ‘‘ The 





Suppression of the Monasteries,” by Father 
Gasquet; ‘‘The New Learning,” by Mr. J. 
Bass Mullinger; ‘‘Tudor Literature” and 
‘* Elizabethan Society,’’ by Mr. George Saints- 
bury; ‘‘The Art of War,” by Mr. C. Oman; 
“‘Discovery and Exploration,” by Mr. C. 
Raymond Beazley; and ‘Agricultural De- 
velopment,” by Mr. R. E. Prothero. There 
will also be two special sections, treating of 
Scotch history and Irish history from the 
earliest times. 


Messrs, CASSELL also announce a posthumous 
volume (vol. xi.) of Prof. we! Morley’s 
English Writers, dealing with Shakspere and 
his Time under James I. It has been com- 
leted by one of Prof. Morley’s pupils, Mr. 
W. Hall Griffin. 


THE Marquis of Lorne, who was recently 
appointed to the office of Governor of Windsor 
Castle, has written a little guide to the Castle, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., with abundant illustrations. 


Messrs. MacmituaAn & Co. have arranged 
to issue in their ‘‘ Eversley” series a uniform 
edition of the undermentioned works by the 
late Sir John Seeley. They will be issued 
monthly, beginning May 3, in the following 
order: The Expansion of Hngland: Two 
Courses of Lectures; Lectures and Essays ; 
Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ ; Natural Religion. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week, in the ‘‘ Cameo” series—a translation 
from the Spanish, by Mr. James Graham, of 
Don José Echegary’s famous play ‘El Hijo 
di Juan,’”’ with a memoir of the author and an 
etched portrait ; in the ‘‘ New Irish Library”’ 
—The Story of Early Gaelic Literature to the 
Close of the Danish Period, by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde; and in the ‘‘ Mermaid” series—the 
third volume of 7’he Best Plays of Ben Jonson, 
including ‘‘ Volpone.” 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack, who have begun 
the re-issue, in four monthly volumes, of Mr. 
H. E. Watts’s translation of Don Quixote, will 
continue this in July with a Life of Cervantes 
by the same author, wholly recast and almost 
entirely re-written. This will have for frontis- 
piece a reproduction of the bust supposed to 
represent Cervantes in Cacheco’s picture at 
Seville; and also an exhaustive bibliography 
of Cervantes and his translators. 


Messes. METHUEN will publish some time in 
May a new volume of miscellaneous poems by 
Mr. Eric Mackay, author of ‘‘ Love Letters of 
a Violinist,” which is now entering its eleventh 
edition. 

Mr. A. P. MARSDEN will publish, on March 
11, an historical biography, entitled Ivan the 
Terrible: his Life and Times, by Mr. Austen 
Pember. It forms a volume of about 250 
pages, illustrated with a reproduction of the 
statue of Ivan at Moscow. 


Mr. 8S. R. CrocKeTT?’s new book, Bog-Myrtle 
and Peat, which was promised for publication 
on March 1, has been delayed owing to the 
author’s indisposition, but it will certainly 
appear before the end of this month. 

Religio Clerici, and Other Poems, by Alfred 
Starkey, is the title of a new volume of verse 
to be published next week by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. A, D. InnEs & Co. announce for 
this week new editions of Humours of Glenbruar, 
by Mr. Fergus Mackenzie; and of A Son of 
a Forge, by Nunquam—a novel of military 

e. 

READERS of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novel 
‘Casa Braccio,” now appearing in the Century, 
will be interested to know that the story, as 
printed so far, is true, except that the scene of 
the actual occurrence was in South America 


instead of in Italy. The nun, who really 
escaped from a Carmelite convent with a Scotch 
surgeon, was the niece of abishop. A skeleton 
was placed in her bed, when it was fired, 
instead of a body asin Mr. Crawford’s story. 
After much suffering the surgeon and his wife 
reached the sea coast, and were taken aboard 
an English vessel, whence they sailed to Scot- 
land and lived for many years in Edinburgh. 
The part of Mr. Crawford’s story still to appear, 
portraying the punishment visited upon the 
pair for their sin, is imaginary. 

Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN’s announcements for 
the spring season include the following works 
of fiction: A Late Springtime, by Miss Lily 
Perks; Holdenhurst Hall, by Mr. W. Bloom- 
field; Almayer’s Folly: romance of an 
Eastern River, by Mr. Joseph Conrad ; Sinners 
Twain, by Mr. Mackie; Her Celestial Husband, 
by Mr. Daniel Woodroffe in the ‘‘ Pseudonym 
Library” ; Under the Chilterns, by Rosemary ; 
Cause and Effect, by Elinor Meirion; and 
Krishna Kanta’s Will: @ novel of native life, 
by a Hindu; and in the “‘ Autonym Library,” 
Two Strangers, by Mrs. Oliphant: and 
Miserrima, by Mr. G. W. T. Omond; also a 
new serirs of half-crown novels, beginning 
with A Gender in Satin, by Rita; The Making 
of Mary, by Miss M. McIlwraith; and Diana’s 
Hunting, by Mr. R. Buchanan; and in the 
‘Children’s Library,” Pax and Carlino, by 
Mr. Ernst Beckmann. 


Don RAFAEL ATTAMIRA has brought out a 
new and much enlarged edition of Za Enseiianza 
dela Historia, The methods of the professorial 
teaching of history in Germany, France, 
England, Belgium, and the United States are 
carefully described and brought down to date. 
So also the list of materials and sources for 
the history of Spain are cited tothe middle 
of 1894, making the work a most useful guide 
for the student of Spanish history. 


We have received the prospectus of the 
Revista critica de Historia y Literatura 
Espafiolas, to be published monthly in Madrid. 
It is intended as a means of making known to 
foreigners what is being done in Spain, and to 
Spaniards what is being written on Spanish 
history and literature in foreign countries. 
The editor of the historical section is Senor D. 
Rafael Altamira, the literary section Seiior D. 
Luiz Ruiz y Contreras, who are supported by 
an excellent staff of native contributors. The 
list of foreign writers is also good; but 
Holland, Belgium, and Austria are not suffi- 
ciently represented. A critical review of this 
international character is much needed for 
Spanish students. The first number will 
appear on March 10. The subscription for the 
Postal Union is 15 pesetas. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WINTER’S EVICTION. 
‘¢ Winter must go,”’ soft the west wind is singing, 
No longer his minion North-Easter shall blow, _ 
The swallow, Spring’s herald, her edict is 
bringing — 
** Winter must go.’’ 
His strongholds, frost fencéd, has Phoebus laid 


low 
His fetters that held her Earth now is far flinging, 
The streams, long his prisoners, his impotence 


show . 
And safe ’neath the briar the first primrose is 
clinging, — 
The dull banks are bright with the celandine’s 
glow, ’ 
While clear from the hillside the sheep-bell is 

ringing— 
** Winter must go.”’ 





Dora CAVE. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for March contains a learned 

per by a new writer (Mr. A. Cowley) on the 
Rrnaritan Doctrine of the Messiah (or, of the 
so-called Jaheb). Dr. Fairbairn discourses 
eloquently on the problem of the Person of 
Christ, especially in its relation to evolution. 
Dean Chadwick as eloquently expound: the 
“not speaking from Himself ” ascribed to 
“the Spirit of the Truth.” Prof. Warfield, 
whom we have not lately met with in this 
magazine, considers St. Paul’s use of the argu- 
ment from experience. Prof. Ramsay con- 
tinues his instructive review of Prof. Blass’s 
new philological edition of Acts. And, lastly, 
Prof. Dods returns to the old subject of the 
Baptist’s Message to Jesus, and summarises 
the results of a ‘‘programme” by Dr. 
Beyschlag directed against the generally 
prevalent theory that St. Paul ascribes a 
certain reality to the idol-gods. ‘‘ No,” says 
Dr. Beyschlag, ‘‘ the demons exist only accord- 
ing to the Apostle, ¢ persuasions gentium.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bameercer, L. Gesammelte Schriften. 3. Bd. Politische 
Schriften von 1848—1868. Berlia: Rosenbaum. 5 M. 
Biorr, J. Les Fabliaux. 2e Edition. Paris: Bouillon. 

fr. 50. 


Brrnays,M. Schriften zur Kritik u. Litteraturgeschicht 
1. Bd. Stu 


BraDa. Notes eur Paris : Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

De Cy Rive, Théodore. De Genéve 4 Rome. Paris: Plon. 
8 fr. 5’. 

Dovmic, René. La Vie et les Mcours au jour le jour. Paris: 
Didier. 8 fr. 50. 


r. 50. 
France, Anatole. re — de Sainte Claire. Paris: 
vy. rr. 50. 
Vionischen Sarkophage d. kaiserl. ottoman- 
= Constantinopel. Constantinopel : 
i. 1M. 
on’ Jules. A travers l’Afrique australe. Paris: Plon. 
r. 


Loncuayg. Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVIIe 
_Biecle. 2e Partie. Paris: Retaux. 5 fe. 

Miszensercer, G. F. A.,u. 8. Brissen. Zor Kenntniss u. 
Wiira der mittelalterlichen Altiire Deutschlands. 
9. Lfg. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Foesser. 6 M. ? 

Raxx, E. Das Eisenbahntarifwesen in seiner Beziehung za 
Volkswirtschaft u. Verwaltuog. Wien: Hilder. 18 M. 

Rovssguiirg, Abbé de la. Une tragédie antique sur la 
Passion. Paris: Retaux. 8 fr. 

Samucune v. Abbildungen tiirkischer, arabischer, persischer, 
centralasiatischer u. indischer Metallobjekte. Frankfur:- 
a.-M.: Baer. 72 Mf. 

Scutarcrr, G@. Studien iib. das Tagelied. Ein Beitrag zur 
Litteraturgeschichte d. Mittelalters. Jena: Pohle. 


1M. 80. 
Vacnox, Marius. Les Arts et les Industries du papier en 
France 1871-1894. Paris: May et Motteroz. 20 fr. 





HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 
Ferrt, Eorico. L’omicijio nell’ antropologia criminale. 
Paris: Pedone. 380 fr. 


ris: 
Pertzacn, M. Prussiaschi : Die Ozt-u. ge ery 
auf den mittelalterl. Universitiiten. 1. Hft. ipzig : 


tis. 
Rameaup, A. ussiens 
Paris : ay gy 10 fr. 
ScuavgsBura, 
eae (16573—1667). 1. Bd. Oldenburg: Stalling. 


Brrr, J. Religionsgeschichte v. Oberbayern in der Heiden- 
zeit, Periode der Reformation u. e der 
aufhebung. Miinchen: Hultler. 5 M. 

Zeirscurivt, archivalische. Neue Folge. 5. Bd. Miinchen: 
Ackermann. 12 M. 


: guerre de sept ans. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 


Axcor,A. Les Aurores polaires. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 
Eistzx, R. Kritische Untersuchung 4. ffes der Welt- 
Camanie . seiner Anwendungen bei Leibniz. Berlin: 
Vary. 20. 
Portscurirre, die, der ae im J. 1889. 45. Jahrg. 1. 
Avth. Phymk der terie. Red. v. RB. Birnstein. 
unschweig: Vieweg 22 M. 60. 
Jaccanp, A. Le Pétrole. le Bitume et )’Asphalte, au point 
vue géslogique. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Lupwia, P. uch der Biologie der Pflanzen. Stutt- 
eee Dotanieche, den Tropen. 7. Hft. 
ILUNGEN, aus en le ° 

i Pilzblumen, Von A. Miller. Jena: Fischer. 


Nevpavexe y. Schriften u. Karten’ iib. gee -y u. 
us. . ¥. G. Hellmann. r 4. 
Berlin: Asher. ot 


Brcrst; iplomatica Th 1. Halbbd. 


historiae uringiae. 
S21.) Hrsg. y. 0. Dobenecker, Jena; Fischer. 





PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Ciznmont-Gannzau, C. Etudes d’archéologie orientale. 
Tome ler, 2e Paris: Bouillon. § tr. 

Gompzrz,H. Tertultianea. Wien: Hilder. 1M. 60. 

Ho.tsavsen, F. Lehrbuch der altislindischen Sprache. I. 
Altislindisches Elementarbuch. Weimar: Felber. 4M. 

Pravuti Amphitrvo. Edidit L. Havet. Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 

Sruprey, semitische. 4. u. 5. Hft. Die neu-aramiiischen 
Handschriften der Kinigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, ia 
Auswahl hreg., iibers. u. erliiutert v. M. Lidzbarski. 
1. Ti. Weimar: Felber. 20 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE WOMAN WHO DID.” 
Hind Head, Haslemere: March 2, 1895. 

The ACADEMY is a journal of literary and 
scientific criticism. I should be loth to obtrude 
upon it the discussion of social or political 
differences, but when a reviewer attributes to 
an author opinions diametrically opposite to 
those which he really holds it becomes 
necessary to remove the erroneous impression. 

In your last issue, Mr. Percy Addleshaw 
quotes some sentences from my book, and then 
adds—‘‘ That means, if it means anything, that 
a man should at all hazards take to himself a 
wife and beget a child, even if he cannot 
afford to find them bread.” Now this is 
actually one of the two existing theories on the 
subject to combat which my whole book was 
written. I maintain that the natural gratifi- 
cation of romantic affection between two young 
people does not necessarily imply either 
‘setting up house” or the production of a 
family. I consider that the supposed necessity 
for ‘‘ setting up house,” with its needful con- 
comitants of long engagements or long in- 
decision, is answerable for the terrible evils of 
prostitution and enforced celibacy. I hold that 
the means of support which suffice for two 
young people individually will still suffice for 
them in spite of a natural union. And I 
suggest that if once we understand and 
assimilate these ideas the supposed economic 
problem automatically solves itself. 

Mr. Addleshaw calls me an idealist. I am 
nothing of the sort. I ama man of science, 
and I have faced;the questions whose existence 
he has only just discovered. I have devoted 

i years of close study to these intricate 
problems; is it likely I can be upset by a 
scholar’s mate like Mr. Percy Addleshaw’s, who 
has apparently devoted to them three-quarters 
of an hour ? 

May I add that Mr. Addleshaw gives him- 
self away by his final remark that woman’s 
place is ‘‘to serve, love, and obey”? Yes, 
indeed ; to serve as harlot, or to obey as wife. 
No wonder Mr. Addleshaw describes himself 
as ‘‘old-fashioned.” His belated quotation 
from that odious assertion of the brute 
supremacy of man’s physical force, The Taming 
of the Shrew, sufficiently shows that Mr. 
Addleshaw is just as much behind his own age 
as my Herminia was in front of it. 

GRANT ALLEN. 








THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
IX. 
Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter I tried to analyse the 
Book of Joshua, from the point of view of the 
superiority of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
text. I overlooked a notable instance of the 
superiority of the Septuagint noticed by Dr. 
Driver. He mentions that in verse 12 of 
chapter xxiii., ‘‘ twelve” should certainly be 
read for ‘‘ two,” as in the Septuagint. 

The Book of Judges supplies fewer important 
cases of divergence between the two texts 
than most of the other Books, and it accord- 
ingly affords less room for criticism. There 
can be little doubt that in the original Septua- 
gint, asin the original Hebrew, the Book of 





Ruth was an i — part of Judges, and that 
it was se from it by the Jamnia 
Rabbins when they were under the necessity 
of equating the number of the Books in their 
new Canon with the number of letters in 
their alphabet, as I mentioned in a previous 
letter. 

We will now turn shortly to the Book of 
Judges. The length of Ihud’s dagger, as 
mentioned in Judges iii. 16, is given as a cubit 
in the Hebrew, and much more probably as a 

in the Greek, which is cnibuall by the 
yriac and the Vulgate. 

In verse 8 of chapter iv. the Septuagint has 
the phrase in the following form : 


“Tf thou wilt go with me, I will go; but if thou 
wilt not go with me, I will not go; decause I know 
not the day in which the Lord will send His angels to 
give me success.”’ 

Houbigant and Rosen both give reasons for 
supposing that the words in italics, which are 
no longer in the Hebrew, were once there. 

Chapter xiv., verse 15: the Septuagint has 
** the fourth day ”’ instead of “‘ the seventh day,” 
as in the Hebrew, which, as has been remarked, 
is more consistent with the context. 

In chapter xvi., verses 13 and 14, the 
Septuagint has a clause not now in the 
Hebrew, which is necessary to complete the 
verse. I give the clause in italics : 


** And he said unto her, If thou weavest the 
seven locks of my head with the web, and fastenest it 
with a pin into the wall, then shall I be weak and be as 
another man. And it came to pass, when he slept, 
that Delilah took the seven locks of his head and wove 
them with the web, and she fastened it with a 
pin,”’ &c. 

In Judges xxviii., xix., xx., and xxi. there is 
a long account of the progress of the tribe of Dan 
northward, of the lewdness of the Gibeathites, of 
the murder of a Levite’s concubine, and of a 
terrible waragainst the Benjamites for justifying 
the same; and this is described as having 
happened before there was any king in 
Israel, and when every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes, that is, after the 
death of Joshua, and before the rise of the 
Judges. This shows that the story has been 
misplaced; and Josephus, who doubtless had 
the Old Septuagint before him, inserts the 
story between the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the second chapter. The same seems to be 
true, says Whiston, of the story of Micah and 
the Levite, now placed in the seventeenth 
chapter. In this case, however, Josephus does 
not assist us, as he does not refer to it. The 
story of Ruth also belongs to the time after 
Sampson, where it is actually introduced by 
Josephus. 

The statement in Judges xviii. 1, in both the 
Hebrew and Greek copies — that the Danites 
had not, up to tken, an inheritance to dwell in 
—is contradicted by the statement in Joshua 
xix. 40-48, where their addition of Laish is also 
named, and the fact that they were straitened 
there by the Amorites. Again, in chapter i. 
v. 18, we are told in the Hebrew that Judah 
took Gaza with the coast thereof, and Askelon 
with the coast thereof, and Ekron with the 
coast thereof. This statement is directly 
contrary to the story as elsewhere told, whence 
we learn that the Philistines were in possession 
of both Ekron and Gaza. 

The Septuagint, on the contrary, tells us the 
true account, which is that Judah did not 
conquer these cities at this time. Josephus, no 
doubt with the original Septuagint before him, 
reports both the above stories in the following 
terms (Antiquities, v. 2): ‘‘Judah and Simeon 
took Askelon and Azotus, but Gaza and Ekron 
escaped them ; and,” he continues, “‘ the tribe of 
Dan was not more fortunate at this time, for 
the Israelites were unused to arms and 
devoted to husbandry, The Canaanites, there- 
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fore, got their forces together, not in self- 
protection, but in order to strengthen their 
position by the slaughter of the Hebrews. 
Getting together, therefore, their footsoldiers 
and chariots, they drew over to them those of 
Askelon and Ekron, which were cities of Judah, 
as also the greater part of the cities of the 
plain, so that the Danites were forced into the 
mountainous parts, not having the least footing 
in the plains.” In the Septuagint narrative of 
Joshua xix. 48, a passage which is not con- 
tained in the Hebrew, this story is thus 
confirmed. ‘ And the children of Dan did not 
straiten the Amorites, which straitened them 
in the bill. And the Amorites did not permit 
them {to descend into the valley, and they 
straitened them by cutting off from them part 
of their border.”’ 

In chapter xxi. 11 of Judges the Septuagint 
adds, ‘‘ but the virgins ye shall preserve alive,” 
which is confirmed by Jerome. 

Ruth, chapter i. 14. After the words 
‘‘ Orpah kissed her mother-in-law,” the 
Septuagint adds, ‘and returned to her own 
people,” which is supported by Jerome, and the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, and seems necessary 
to the sense. 

Let us now pass on to the so-called 
Books of Samuel, which are remarkable 
among the Books of the Old Testament for the 
divergence in their texts between the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and also for a general con- 
currence among critics that the Hebrew text is 
very corrupt, and the Greek much to be pre- 
ferred. Here is the opinion’of Néldeke, which 
Iam constrained to quote from Deremburg’s 
and Soury’s excellent translations which I 
alone have by me. 

** TL est regrettable que le texte hébreu soit tris 
corrompu. I] fourmille de fautes de copistes plus 
ou moins graves qui le rendent parfois obscur,’’ &c. 


I will next quote asentence from Reuss. He 

says :— 
‘Im einzelnen ist der Text der B.B. Samuels 
ziremlich verwahrlost auf uns gekommen, wenn 
auch nicht alle Abweichungen der lxx. sofort als 
bessere Leseaerten diirfen betrachtet werden.” 
(Gesch. des alt. Test , p. 321.) 

Robertson Smith is equally plain-spoken. 
He not only shows that the Greek contains the 
better readings, but that the text has been 
purposely tampered with for polemical purposes. 
In these Books the extent of this is so great 
that I can only give a few examples, and I 
will freely quote from his Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. 

In 1 Samuel xx. v. 19, the Hebrew text 
makes Jonathan direct David to be in hiding 
by the stone Ezel; and at verse 41, when the 
plan agreed on has been carried out, David at 
a given signal emerges ‘from beside the 
Negeb,”’ the Negeb being a district of Judah, 
distant from the city of Saul, near which these 
events took place. The Septuagint, says 
Robertson Smith, makes the whole thing clear, 
At v. 19, the Greek reads ‘‘ besides yonder 
Ergab,” and at verse 41, ‘“‘ David arose from 
the Ergab.” Ergab is the transcription in 
Greek of a Hebrew word meaning a heap of 
stones or cairn, which does not occur else- 
where, except as a proper name (Argob). The 
meaning of the word was not understood by 
the translators, who faithfully transcribed it, 
and thus enable us to interpret the passage. 

Again, in 1 Samuel xiv. 18, the Hebrew text 
has the words, ‘‘ And Saul said to Ahiah, Bring 
hither the ark of God. For the ark of God | 
was on that day and [not as E. V. with] the 
children of Israel.”” But the ark was then at | 





Gibeah of Kirjath-jearim (1 Samuel vii. 1 and | 
2 Samuel vi. 3), quite a different piace from 
Gibeah of Benjamin, and its priest was not 
Ahiah, but Eleazar ben Abmianadab. Besides, 
Saul’s object was to seek an oracle; and this 





was done, not by means of the ark, but by the 
sacred lot connected with the ephod of the 
priest (1 Sam. xxiii. 6,9). What a medley of 
difficulties and contradictions we have here. 
The whole of them disappear on turning to the 
Septuagint, where we read: ‘‘ And Saul said 
to Ahiah, Bring hither the ephod, for he bare 
the ephod on that day before Israel.” 

The next passage referred to by Robertson 
Smith is 2 Samuel iv. 5,6,and7. The Hebrew 
reads : 

‘(The assassins] came to the house of Ishbo- 
sheth in the hottest part of the day while he was 
taking his mid-day siesta. And hither they came 
into the midst of the house fetching wheat, and 
smote him in the flank, and Rechab and Baanah 
his brother escaped, and they came into the house 
as he lay on his bed ‘ and smote him and 
slew him, eto.’’ 


Robertson Smith says of this: 


‘*In the Hebrew there is a meaningless repeti- 
tion in verse 7 of what has already been fully 
explained in the two preceding verses. The Septua- 
gint text gives a clear and progressive narrative, 
and one which no ‘capricious translator’ could 
have derived out of his own head. Here it is: 
‘They came to the house of Ishbosheth in the 
hottest part of the day, while he was taking his 
mid-day siesta. And, lo! the woman who kept the 
door of the house was cleaning wheat, and she 
slumbered and slept, and the brothers Rechab and 
Baanah got through unobserved, and came into 
the house as Ishbosheth lay on his bed,’ &c.’’ 

Again, take 2 Samuel xvii. 2,a reading which 
Robertson Smith says was long ago appealed to 
by Dathe as one which no man familiar with 
the style of the translator could credit him 
with inventing. The passage refers to Ahito- 
phel’s advice to Absalom. In the Hebrew it 
reads : 

‘*T will bring back all the poople to thee. Like 
the return of the whole is the man whom thou 
seekest. All the people shall have peace.”’ 

In the Septuagint it reads : 

‘*T will make all the people turn to thee as a 
bride turneth to her husband. Thou seekest the 
life of but one man, and all the people shall have 
peace.’’ 

Let us now turn to the famous story of 
David and Goliath. Here again I follow 
Robertson Smith, whom I prefer to quote 
because of his wide authority among those 
whose duty it is to give us a critical edition of 
the Septuagint as soon as may be. I should, 
however, mention that a more critical and minute 
discussion of the whole passage to which 
Robertson Smith seems largely indebted may 
be found in Stade’s Geshichte des Volkes Israel 
(i., 37, 40). 

‘The story,’? says Robertson Smith, ‘‘as it 
appears in our English Bible, presents inextricable 
difficulties. In the previous chapters we are told 
how David is introduced to the court of Saul, and 
becomes a favourite with the king. Then 
suddenly we have the account of a campaiga, and 
we learn, without any explanation, that David, 
although he was Saul’s armour-bearer, did not 
follow him tothe field. He returns to his father 
Jesse, and is sent by Jesse to his elder brothers 
in the camp, who treat him with a degree of 
petulance not likely to be displayed even by elder 
brothers to a youth who already stood well at 
court. But, in fact, it appears from the end 
of the chapter that David is utterly unknown 


at court. Neither Saul nor Abner seems ever 
to have seen him before. Everyone has been 
puzzled by these apparent contradictions. 


But in the Septuagint, verses 12 to 31, and 
then the verses from the 55th onwards to the 5th of 


| the next chapter, are omitted ; and when these 


are removed, we get a perfectly consistent and 
natural account. We find David in the camp and 
in attendance on Saul, just as we should expect. 
He voluntesrs to fight Goliath, is victorious in 
the contest, and returns to his natural place in 
attendance on Saul’s person. . hen we 


take the verses: which are found in ‘the Hebrew ' 











and not in the Septuagint, and put them together, 
we find they are fragments of an independent 
account of the affair, acco to which David 
never had been at court, but was a mere 
shepherd-boy, having been sent by his father to 
the camp with provisions for his brethren, 
volunteered to fight the Philistine. He thus 
leaped into sudden fame, was retained at court, 
and Jonathan, with impulsive generosity, at once 
received him as his dearest friend. . . . It is not 
credible,’’ says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ that, if the Septuagint 
translators had set themselves arbitrarily to cut 
down a narrative originally homogeneous, the 
verses which they omit would have palpably hung 
together as bits of a different and self-consistent 
account of the whole story. On the contrary, we 
are forced to conclude that the text of the 
Septuagint is complete in itself, and that the 
additions of the Hebrew are fragments of another 
account, a popular and less accurate version of the 
story, which must once have been current in a 
separate book. ° At first sight this con- 
clusion may appear startling. We do not like 
to think that the English or the Hebrew Bible 
can contain an interpolated narrative of inferior 
authenticity. . . To shut our eyes to the 
evidence of the Septuagint, or to refuse to weigh 
it by the ordinary methods of sound common 
sense, would be an act of timidity, not of reverence ; 
and it is well to learn by so plain an example that 
He who gave us the Scriptures has suffered them 
to contain some difficulties which cannot be 
solved without the application of critical 
processes.” 


These are the guarded words of a champion 
of the Hebrew text, and it is for this reason I 
quote them. 

Let us take another example—namely, 
1 Samuel xviii. 8; xix. 1. Dr. Smith has quoted 
the long paragraph at full length, to which 
my readers may turn. His comment on it, 
which is too long for quotation, contains the 
following sentences :— 

**The words and verses printed in italics are 
omitted in the Septuagint. Read without them, 
the progress of the narrative is perspicuous and 
consistent. . . . The additions of the Hebrew 
text destroy the psychological truth of the narra- 
tive. . . . Here, then, we have another case 
where all prodability is in favour of the Greek 
text.’’ 

I have quoted very considerably from 
Robertson Smith, so that those who have not 
read his book may see how far he went in 
depreciating the Hebrew text of the Books of 
Samuel, although he himself was a champion 
of the Masoretic text generally. His remarks 
gain immensely in importance, however, when 
it is seen, as we have tried to show in these 
letters, that what is true of the Books of 
Samuel is true more or less of every Book of the 
Old Testament. Meanwhile, Sunday after 
Sunday country parsons without books, and 
town parsons without leisure, have to go on 
trying to reconcile Biblical difficulties in their 
sermons. Many of these pitfalls exist only be- 
cause those whose duty it is to supply them 
with the purest text of the Bible that can be 
got, and who have to train and teach the next 
generation of parsons, persist in drawing their 
inspiration from the polluted stream which 
flows from the Jewish schools at Jamnia. The 
sophistication of this stream was largely the 
handiwork of a set of men who were having a 
life-and-death struggle with the _ early 
Christians, and who, in order to discredit their 
teaching, did not hesitate to tamper with their 
own rule of faith, and who, in addition, had 
views about accuracy and about scientific 
criticism which will not bear examination. 

Henry H. Howorrts. 








OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 
Rathcormac: Feb. 11, 1895. 
No. 3 Kilgcovan Iascription and an inscrip- 
tion on a headstone in Sheskinan graveyard, 
nine miles from Kilgrovan, having much in 
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common and much supplementary of one 
another, may profitably be discussed together. 

The front arrises of this Sheskinan Stone are 
occupied by a line of inscription running from 
left to right, 4 ft. 3 in. ; and the back arrises by 
one from right to left, 4 ft. 5 in. 



























































F E D ABA R (I) 
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FEDABAR|I] M[A]Q{t] [ULE]L[A]s MOCOI 


ODAR[I] [I]RE[1]. [The gravestone] of Fedbar, 
son of Ailill, son of Odhar Ireo (Odhar junior). 
In this incription the word Moco! is perfect ; 
FEDABARI wants merely five and ODARI four 
1 notches; the half m and the Q are evident 
remains of a MAQI; a notch, and I, or possibly 
14, would fit the 93 in. space between the 
fourth I notch of ODARI and the first R groove 
of [1]REI; the last and third last 1 notches of 
[I1]REI are missing; and only a vowel notch, 
and an Land a 8s, with barely room for an A 
between them, are left of ULELAS or ALLELAS, 
but the 14 in. space between the Q of m[A]a{T] 
and the third E notch is just sufficient for the 
missing I, UL or ALL, and two Enotches. What 
is wanting to ODARI and IREI, and nearly all 
wanting to ULELAS, on the Sheskinan Stone 
av be supplied from the Kilgrovan Stone 
0. 3. 


Kilgrovan Stone No. 3 is a top fragment of 
aslaty sandstone flag, that has suffered from 
exposure, cattle-rubbing, and wilful or unin- 
tentional violence. It and its companion stones 
are now to be railed in by Mr. William Beres- 
ford, occupant and owner of the Killeen farm 
at Kilgrovan. This stone’s back is scaly, its 
top is crushed and splintered, and its front has 
lost a flake one or two feet long and wide, and 
varying seemingly up to an inch and a half in 
depth along the inscribed arris. The inscrip- 
tion begins on the front right-hand arris, 
3 ft. 7in. from the top; breaks off 6 in. from 
the top; is resumed on the back left-hand 
arris, 4 ft. 4 in. from the top; goes along the 
top 6 in., and down the back right-hand arris 
1 ft. 11 in.; and so has a total length of about 
twelve feet. 
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ULL[E]LAS IREI AFI ODARI. The gravestone 
of Ailill [reo, grandson of Odhar (or of Ailill 
junior, grandson of Odhar),. 

Here are three of the names, and perhaps 
one of the persons, found on the Sheskinan 
Stone. In ULLELAS are seen all the v, all the 
first L, the right half of the first groove and 
the middle and right thirds of the second 
groove of the second L, all of the third 1 at 
least to the present arris, a part apparently of 
A, and all of s to the present arris. An E 
would fit the seven inches of broken arris 
between the second and the third Lt. All is 
plain, except an unaccountable interval of seven 
inches between the A and the 8, an interval five 
inches too long. After the four hoary s grooves 
there is now a fresh groove, where, in 1884, I 
noticed a triangular prominence. By Mr. Brash 
the s was read as a ©, as if the grooves sprang 
from the back inscribed arris, while really they 
spring from the front inscribed arris, and dis- 
tinctly end in a line, from two to one and a 
half inches short of the back arris. The loss of 
the original arris and front surface from E 
upwards leaves us without direct evidence of 
the presence or absence originally of anything 
Ogmic between A and s, or afters. To judge, 
however, from -LAS and IREI at Sheskinan, 
nothing radically or grammatically important 
originally intervened between the A and the s 
of ULLELAS at Kilgrovan ; and no MAQI or AFI 
there separated ULLELAS (ULLELLAS?) from IREI. 

In IREI, through scaling to the right and a 
hole cut to the left, the last two R grooves are 
short ; but still they extend too far left for p 
grooves, and too far right and left for o notches. 
Mr. Brash must have had before him a faulty 
rubbing when he made ov out of the notches 
of the final I of REI. On the stone itself, the 
narrow third notch is exactly midway between 
the second and the fourth, and there all five are 
evidently one character. 

In AFI the F grooves ought never have been 
mistaken by Mr. Macalister for N grooves, nor 
by me for mere scaling, such as are Mr. 
Macalister’s first two N grooves. The third F 
groove is smooth and hoary throughout its 
whole length, and the first groove at its right 
end; and thus flanked, the second groove, 
though now rough and fresh from scaling, 
ought not to be ignored. In Ari the vowel 
notches are evident, and fairly perfect—except 
the last, which is wholly absent; the second 
last, of which but little remains ; and the fourth 
last, out of which a fresh narrow scrape issues 
to the right, and an old wide cutting issues to 
the left where it bifurcates towards the top and 
the front. These three together—the cutting, 
the notch, and the scrape—look like an M 
groove, and by me, in 1893, were taken for the 
second M of a cramped MAQI MOCOI, which to 
me then seemed necessary to bridge the in- 
terval between IREI and DARI. Of the other 
grooves required for a MAQI MOcOI, I thought I 
had made out some by sight and the rest by 
touch. When, however, to make sure before 
writing this letter, I lately revisited Kilgrovan, 
I had after the first day to renounce these 
shadowy grooves, because they did not show in 
rubbings, and demanded at the hardest side of 
the stone an unwarrantable depth of reduction 
of the surface by weathering ; and on the second 
day, viewing the arris from the right, I plainly 
saw an AFI, in the same bold characters as in 
the rest of the inscription ; just as I had sur- 
mised, the night before, from an old rubbing. 

The word ODARI would here be perfect but 
for the loss of its first 0 notch, which notch and 
the last notch of Art occupied, I suppose, oppo- 
site ends of the top of the stone, with a three 
and a half inch space between them, just such 
@ space as separates IREI from AFI. Thesecond 
0 notch is perfect, or nearly perfect, and ought 
not be grouped with the D grooves by Mr. 
Macalister, as it is not parallel, but at an angle 





I 


of 35° or 40° to them. At first sight, the first 
I notch, and a well-gouged groove to the left 
of it, together read as H; but together they do 
not form quite a straight line; the groove is 
distinctly deeper than the notch, and does not 
glide into it, but end abruptly on reaching it; 
the notch in shape is perfect or nearly perfect, 
and, unlike the arris end of a consonantal 
groove, the notch extends to the right of the 
arris to the fullest extent required in a vowel 
notch; and, besides, only a notch corresponds 
to it in the Sheskinan ODARI, and only a vowel 
notch here or there makes sense. 

Probably the nominatives of genitives FEDA- 
BARI and ODARI did not end in a vowel, 
but were FEDABAR and ODAR like nominative 
CATABAR at Ballyquin, and nominative vir in 
Latin. The Middle Irish form of FEDABARI 
would be gen. mas. Fedbair, a form which I 
have not yet found; but nom. fem. Fedbair is 
an Irish female saint’s name in the Book of 
Leinster, 353”, 354° ; and at November 6 in the 
Martyrology of Donegall. 

As an adjective Middle Irish odar, Modern 
Irish odhar, means ‘‘ sallow,” ‘ sickly com- 
plexioned.” I have heard it applied to the 
colour of freshly split sunburnt potatoes, but 
the woman uttering it could not translate it by 
any word but ‘discoloured.”’ The Book of 
Leinster has the proper names: Odor, 388° ; 
Odran, 353", &c.; Odorchon, 339; Conodar, 
3688; and Odornatan, 168". The Four Masters 
have numerous entries regarding the Fermanagh 
Maguires, whose name is composed of Mag tor 
Mac, and uire for Uidhir, the gen. mas. sg. of 
Odhar. 

ULLELAS (ULLELLAS ?) and ULELAS seem to 
be forms of a very usual ancient Irish name, 
found written: either nom. Ailil and Ailill, 
gen. Ailella; or nom. Oilill, gen. Oilella. In 
Irish, the short broad vowels are often inter- 
changed, especially wheninflected. O//, ull, and 
all mean ‘“‘ great”; and ela means a ‘‘ swan.” 

As a proper name, IREI may be derived from 
IARI in MAQQI-IARI at Ballintaggart, the M‘Iair 
or M‘Ier of the Book of Leinster, the M‘Iair 
of the Book of Ballymote. Apparently for 
tREI the Book of Leinster has nom. Iri (204°), 
nom. Hir, gen. Ier (324*); nom. and gen. Ir 
12>, &c.). Nom. and acc. Irireo, gen. Iarireo 
{98), the name of a sovereign of Ireland some 
few centuries before the Christian era, may be 
divided into Iri and reo, ‘‘a stripe,” or into Ir 
and Ireo orireo. Ir and Ireo would be together. 
for distinction and emphasis, a Middle Irish 
and an Archaic Irish nominative of a name, 
whose Archaic Irish genitive would be Irei. Ir 
and ireo would be that name’s Middle Irish 
form followed by an archaic adjective, meaning 
‘* posterior.” 

At St. Sheskinan’s and at Kilgrovan IREI 
seems to be an adjective, meaning ‘‘ remoter 
from the stirps,”” and used as dg in Modern 
Irish pedigrees, and ‘‘junior” in English 
pedigrees. Jar means ‘“‘the end,” &c.; iarwm 
‘‘ afterwards”; iarn ‘‘after” ; ‘arm-ua “ pro- 
nepos,” ‘‘ great-grandson” ; and ire ‘‘ulterior,” 
‘‘remoter,” ‘‘ posterior.” In that view ULLELAS 
IREI AFI ODARI means ‘‘the gravestone of Ailill, 
junior, grandson of Odhar”; and FEDABARI 
MAQI ULELAS MOCOI ODARI IREI means ‘‘ the 
gravestone of Fedbar, son of Ailill, son of 
Odhar, junior”; and thus Fedbar and Ailill, 
junior, may have been, and probably were, 
brothers, whose father was an Ailill, and whose 
grandfather was an Odhar Mag Uidhir sixteen 
hundred years ago and upwards. 

EDMOND Barry, 








LUTHER’S BIBLE TRANSLATION, 
London: February 23, 1895. 
Mr. Pearson is not quite logical: he declines 
to argue the case with me until I have ‘‘ studied 





the matter at first-hand”; and, at the same 
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time, he refers me to a number of articles 
which appeared years ago in the Athenaeum 
and the ACADEMY. My critic will permit me 
to follow his first advice, and give him a sample 
or two of that work for which he has asked. 

‘* Luther had only a schoolboy knowledge of 
Greek in 1519,” Mr. Pearson says; “his was 
not a translation from the original Greek, but 
practically a reproduction, with no very great 
variations, of the existing German Vulgate.” 
In support of this contention he quotes part of 
the story of the Samaritan woman, which he 
has taken at random, to give readers of the 
AcADEMY, who have not studied the subject 
themselves, an idea of the relationship between 
the two translations. In a passage of such 
simplicity, it is inevitable that two translators, 
however independent of one another, should 
have very much in common. But though their 
resemblances prove little or nothing, their 
differences may suggest a great deal. Let 
us see. 

In the very first line the German Vulgate 
had ‘‘ Ein weyb kam,” according to the Latin, 
‘*: Venit mulier”’; while Luther has ‘‘ Da kompt 
eyn weyb,” according to the Greek, “Epxera: yuvh, 
where the present tense could not be mistaken. 
The difference of tense is retained ali through. 

Again, the German Vulgate had ‘‘ Darumb 
das weib von Samaria sprach (Dicit ergo 
mulier . . .)”; while Luther has ‘‘ spricht nw das 
Samaritisch weib” (A¢ye: odv airs), rendering 
neatly the Greek ojv by German nun. 

The German Vulgate had “In welcherweisz 
ayscht du zetrincken von mir (Quomodo tu... 
bibere a me poscis)”’; while Luther has ‘‘ wie 
bittestu von mir trincken” (r@s ob . . . map’ 
duod meiv aires). 

The German Vulgate had ‘‘ villeicht hettest du 
geayscht . er het dir gegeben” (from 
** petisses. . . dedisset”’); while Luther again 
corrects the tense, ‘‘du betest yhn... er gebe 
dir” (from Greek jrnoas . . . E5wxev). 

It is a pity Mr. Pearson cut his quotation so 
short, for he deprived his readers of some in- 
structive parallels. The German Vulgate (1518) 
had ‘‘ Wann auch der vater suochet solich die 
yn anbeeten ” (‘‘ Nam et Pater tales quaerit qui 
adorent eum”), perverting the sense of the 
passage; where Luther puts correctly ‘‘ denn 
der vater will auch habé die yhn also anbeten” 
(6 marhp tootrous Cnrei rovs mposxuvodvtas abtér). 

‘* Gott ist der gaist”’ of the German Vulgate 
appears in Luther ‘Gott ist ein geyst”’: the 
absence of the article in the Greek rvedua 5 Oeds, 
preserved him from making the mistake. 

Will Mr. Pearson explain how it is that the 
principal faults of the old translation can be 
traced to the Latin, and the principal differ- 
ences in Luther to the Greek text? Will any 
unprejudiced reader deny that the two transla- 
tions, whatever their superficial likeness, rest 
on an entirely different basis ? 

Now for the diction. The clumsy phrase (con- 
taining the provincial ayschen), ‘‘ In welcher- 
weisz ayscht du zetrincken von mir,” appears 
in Luther simplified, ‘‘ wie bittestu von myr 
trincken.”” The heavy sentence, ‘‘so du bist 
ein Jud. die ich bin ein weyb Samaritan ” (an 
exact rendering of ‘‘quae sum mulier Samari- 
tana ’’), appears well-turned, ‘‘so du eyn Jude 
bist, und ich eyn Samaritish weyb.” The 
awkward wording, ‘‘ ein brunn des ——— 
wassers in daz ewig leben” (‘‘ fons aquae 
salientis in vitam aeternam”), appears in 
Luther’s exquisite setting, ‘‘eyn brunn des 
wassers, das ynn das ewige leben quillet.” 

It is difficult to explain harmony to un- 
musical ears, or the art of painting to eyes that 
are colour-blind; but to a cultured mind it 
should be evident that Luther has given to his 
sentences ease and lightness by simple touches 
here and there, which by their very simplicity 
betray a masterhand. The passage taken by 
Mr. Pearson at random must give readers of 


the ACADEMY a very inadequate idea of the 
real difference between the Reformer and his 
predecessors. I will quote another passage, 
which is in my opinion a fairexample. To do 
justice to the Vulgate, I have used the edition 
of 1518, the nearest in point of time to the 
September Bibel. 

German Vutoaarte, 1518 

St. Luke IT. (vv. 10-14). 

** Unnd der engel sprach zu yn. Nicht wollt euch 
fiirchten. Aber sehet. Ich verkiinde euch ain 
grosse freude, die da wirdet allem volck. Wann 
heut ist euch geboren der behalter. der da ist 
Christus. der herr in der stat david. Und dises 
wirdt euch ain zaichen. Ir vindet das kind gebun- 
den in tuch und gelegt in die kripp. Unn vonn 
stund an was bey dem engel ain menig der ritter- 
schafft des hymlischen hoves lobent gott uii sagent. 
Gelobct sey gott in den héhen unnd fride auff der 
erden. den menschen die da sind guttes willens. 

LuTHEr. 

‘*unnd der engel sprach zu yhn/ furcht euch 
nicht / Sehet / ich verkundige grosse freude / die 
allem volck widderfahren wirt / denn euch ist 
heutte der heyland geporn / welcher ist Ohristus 
der herre / ynn der stadt David / unnd das 
habt zum zeychen / yhr werdet finden das kind 
ynn windel gewickelt / unn ynn eyner krippen 
liegen / Unnd alsbald war dabey dem engel / die 
menge der bhymlischen heerscharen / die lobeten 
Gott / ui sprachen / Preys sey Gott ynn der 
hohe / unnd frid auff erden / ui den menschen 
eyn wolgefallen.’’ 

Compare the editions of the German Vulgate 
(for instance, the edition of 1466 with that of 
1518), and barely a word is altered ; compare 
both with Luther, and his work shows freedom 
and originality in every line. 

Mr. Pearson declines to believe, 

‘*even if all the Lutheran theologians in Germany 
assert, also at second-hand, that Luther was a 
translator from the Greek. The world is too full 
of people who perpetually ci‘e authority, and will 
not investigate for themselves.’’ 

These are noble words, breathing something of 
Luther’s own free spirit ; but they are not quite 
accurate. Were Jacob Grimm and Wilhelm 
Scherer, whom I quoted among others, Lutheran 
theologians? Have not they, and even the 
theologians, had access to the German Bible 
which was before the Reformation? Has Mr. 
Pearson alone handled its volumes? A closer 
and more careful examination of the different 
texts may perhaps induce him to respect alittle 
more the work that others have done before 
him, and to refrain from such sweeping asser- 
tions. C. H. Merk. 








LORD BYRON AND “ THE VAMPIRE.” 
London : March 2, 1895. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Letter of 
Byron which I sent you has been published 
in France, as stated by your correspondent, I 
am not sorry it has appeared for the first time 
before the general pullte. 

The document may possibly be a marvel- 
lously clever forgery ; but it certainly has not 
been cut out of a book, as suggested by your 
correspondent. I am sure my friend ; 
Hewson will not object to submit it to the 
examination of anyone competent to decide 
upon the matter. 

GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 








““SALET” AND ‘* SALAD.” 


In explaining that the word “ ballad” got 
corrupted into ‘‘ ballet” in the expression, “ A 
hole in the ballet,” Mr. George Newcomen cites 
the similar case of ‘‘salet”’ for ‘‘ salad,” for which 
he adduces the authority of ‘‘a vegetable 
hawker in the city of Limerick.” He might 
have gone back to Jack Cade, or at least to the 





words put into the rebel’s mouth by Shakspere, 


older than the noun “ yorker.” 





who makes him pun upon “ sallet”’ as a helmet, 
and ‘‘sallet’”’ as a comestible, in a way that 
only his desperate circumstances and desperate 
character can excuse: 
** Wherefore, on a brick wall have I climbed into 
this garden, to see if I can eat grass, or pick a 
sallet another while, which is not amiss to cool a 
man’s stomach this hot weather. And, I think, 
this word sallet was born to do me good : for, many 
a time, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft 
with a brown bil; and, many a time, when I have 
been dry, and bravely marching, it hath served me 
instead of a quart-pot to drink in. And now the 
word sallet must serve me to feed on.”’ 

(King Henry VI , part 2, act iv., sc. 10.) 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








A SUGGESTED DERIVATION FOR “ YORKER.” 
London : March 4, 1895. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s reference to a ‘‘ yorker” 
in the ACADEMY of last week induces me to 
submit for his consideration a possible ety- 
mology of this obscure word. 

Of its history little is recorded, but it seems 
to have been introduced some twenty years ago, 
presumably from the North. Indeed, we are 
not sure whether the verb to ‘‘ york” be not 
If so, may 
not ‘‘york,” the verb, be identified with 
*‘yerk,” which itself is probably an allotropic 
form of ‘‘ jerk” —not that we would cast any 
imputation upon the legitimacy of a ‘‘ yorker.” 

For ‘‘ yerk,” in default—at the moment—of 
access to dictionaries, I am content to adduce 
three classical quotations :— 

1, From Shakspere’s Henry V.: 

‘‘and their wounded steeds 

Fret fetlock deep ia gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 

Killing them twice.”’ 

2. From Othello: 

**T had thought to have yerk’d him here under 
the ribs.’’ 

3. From Scott’s notes to the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel (which I regret to observe Mr. Lang 
has omitted from the Dryburgh Edition) : 

***Tf I cannot rew,’ retorted [Watt] Tinlinn, 
discharging a shaft which nailed the captain’s 
thigh to his saddle—‘if I cannot sew I can 
yerk.?"” 

From the two last passages, in particular, 
might be constructed a not inept image of that 
which one of our own poets has thus sung : 

** Thou wast not meant to play, infernal ball!” 

J. 8. C. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Sunpay, March 10, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘* Perpetual 
Motion,” by 


Mr. Lem eg , 
7.39 p.m. Ethical: = he Teeching of Mazzini,” by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. : 
Mowpay, March 11,8 p.m. Library Aszociation: ‘‘ Remark- 
able Bibles,” by Dr. William Wright. : 
8.30. p.m. Geographical: ‘‘Three Years’ Travelliog 
and Fighting in the Congo Free State,” by Mr. 8. L. Hinde. 
Tvespay, March 12, 3 = Royal Iastitution: ‘* The Inter- 
nal Framework of Plants and Animals,” IX , by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 
4p.m. Asiatic: “Some Buddhist Relics,” by Mr. R. 


8pm. Civil Eo; : “The Kidderpur Docks, 
Calcutta,” by Mr. William Duff Bruce; ‘‘ Note on the 
Movement of the Walls of the Kidderpur Docks,” by 
Mr. James Henry sie. 
830 p. Anthropological. 
p.m. 
Wepwespay. March 13,8 p.m. society of Arts: ‘‘The Mest 


Supply of the United K .”’ by E. Montague Nelson. 
euueee, 14, 8 pa Hora Institution ; “‘ Three 
Periods Century History, II., The Com- 


wealth,” by Dr. 8. R. Gardin 
mon y Dr. er. 
4.30 2=. Society of Arts: “Art Tuition,” by Prof. 


Habert omer. 
8p.m. Electrical Eagineers: ‘Ths Electrolysis of 
Gold,” by Mr. N. 8. Keith. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Farpay, March 15, 8.30 p.m. Los Sex : “The History of 
the Inhabitants of Urkney,”’ by Dr. J. G. Garson. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “The Rarer Metals and 
their Riloya,” by Prof. Roberts-Austen. 
Sarunpay. March 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Waves 
and Vibrations,” III., by Lord Rayleigh. 
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SCIENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XVI. 
No. 4. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press.) 
“ La Transformation des Courbes Algébriques, 
by E. Goursal (pp. 291-298), states two 
generalisations of a theorem of Luréth’s (Math. 
Annalen, ix. p. 163), one of which is seen to be 
true from the theory of Abelian integrals, the 
other here discussed is more algebraical in its 
character. The rest of the number (pp. 299- 
396) is taken up with a memoir by Mr. C. Chree, 
entitled “Isotropic Elastic Solids of nearly 
Spherical Form.” This is divided into three 
sections and seventy-two paragraphs. As the 
whole is headed ‘Part I.—Kquilibrium,” it 
looks as if there is more to follow. The table 
of contents very clearly indicates the nature of 
the investigation. This for an accurately 
spherical surface is one of no small difficulty :— 
‘‘For even a slight departure from the spherical 
form the increase of difficulty is so considerable, 
that, so far as I know, the only problem of the 
class successfully treated hitherto is that of a 
nearly spherical solid exposed to gravitational 
force, but free of all surface forces.’’ 

Mr. Chree claims novelty for his method, and 
thinks that it will be serviceable in other 
branches of applied mathematics. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. 
XVII. No. 1. (Baltimore.) ‘‘ Une Transfor- 
mation de Mouvements,” by P. Appell 
(pp. 1-5). This short note discusses a problem 
by M. Elliot (Comptes Rendus, 1893), and a 
kindred problem by M. Mestcharsky (Bulletin 
des Sciences Math., 1894), as particular cases of 
a certain transformation of movements. A like 
transformation is suggested at the end of the 
note. An extract from a letter of M. Hermite 
to Dr. Craig (pp. 6-10) gives the result of an 
investigation of the asgumptotic value of log. 
(a), where a is a large number. ‘The First 
and Second Logarithmic Derivatives of Hyper- 
elliptic « functions,” by Oskar Bolza (pp. 11- 
36), extends some elliptic function theorems to 
a functions. ‘‘La Definition de 
la Limite d’une Fonction : Exercice de Logique 
Mathématique ” (pp. 37-68) is a closely 
reasoned article by Prof. Plond, the method 
of which is influenced by the following extract 
from Condillac (cited by the author) : 

“Tout l’art de raisonner se réduit 4 bien faire la 
langue de chaque science. Plus vous abrégerez 
votre discours, plus vos idées se rapprocheront; et 
plus elles seront rapprochées, plus il vous sera 
facile de les saisir sous tous leurs rapports.”’ 

Dr. McClintock’s ‘‘Theorems in the Calculus 
of Enlargement” (pp. 69-80) is a continuation 
of his essay in vol. ii. (pp. 101-161). The paper 
was read at the last August meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society. A. S. 
Chersin, in his note on Foucault’s Pendulum 
(pp. 81-88), considers the motion when account 
is taken of oscillations of any finite amplitude 
and of the rotation of the earth about its axis. 
The mathematician “illustrated” is M. E. 
Pickard. 


On the Use of Detached Co-efficients in Ele- 
mentary Algebra. By J. D. Paul, R.N. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) The 
author’s object is to compare the elementary 
operations in algebra with those corresponding 
to them in arithmetic, to demonstrate how the 
algebraical work may be conveniently done in 
certain simple cases by using the co-efficients 
detached, and to encourage symmetry of work 
in dealing with more complicated expression. 
We have read this pamphlet and picked up one 
or two plums, for the writer has put his case 
clearly and carefully. It is necessary to read 
the first two or three pages, as in these are 
ay wer terms which the writer introduces 
and freely uses. 








Integral Calculus for Beginners, with an intro- 
duction to the study of Differential Equations. 
By Joseph Edwards. (Macmillans.) This, like 
the same author’s allied work on the differential 
calculus, is admirably adapted to the end he 
sets before him—viz., to form a sound intro- 
duction to the study of the integral calculus 
suitable for a student beginning the subject. 
It contains a clearly reasoned out first course of 
reading, — to readers who intend to go 
on to applied mathematics, hence it is that Mr. 
Edw provides a sketch of the methods of 
solving elementary differential equations, to the 
inclusion of such forms as are to be met with in 
works on analytical statics, dynamics of a 
sean and the elementary parts of rigid 

ynamics. Though we have done little more 
than test an exercise here and there, these are 
so numerous that it would take some time to 
try them all. We have read the text carefully 
and have not detected any critical errors, but 
have greatly enjoyed the renewal of an old love 
in this modern guise, for we have the hyper- 
bolic functions et id genus omne in sufficient force 
for the class of readers catered for. On p. 152, 
ex. 20, we note that it is not stated what it 
means, doubtless in the original examination 
— it was defined. The little book has our 

st wishes for success. 


The Elementary Properties of the Elliptic 
Functions. With examples by A. C. Dixon. 
(Macmillans.) The audience for such a work 
as this is necessarily a limited one. Prof. 
Dixon indicates it thus: ‘‘The object is to 
supply the wants of those students who, for 
reasons connected with examinations or other- 
wise, wish to have a knowledge of the elements of 
Elliptic Functions, not including the Theory of 
Transformations and the Theta Functions.” The 
author owns his obligations to Prof. Cayley’s 
work and also to Dr. Glaisher’s lectures. 
Though a small book, it goes into the subject 
in sufficient detail for the student, and in an 
appendix there is a note on the history of the 
notation of the subject. Here also there are 
several figures illustrating the graphical repre- 
sentation of Elliptic Functions. There are 
numerous examples from examination papers. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


By the death of Sir Henry Rawlinson we have 
lost one of the half-dozen Englishmen of this 
century whom the world will always reckon 
among its great men. More than any other 
— scholar he contributed to the grandest 
ilological achievement of our time—the 
ecipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions ; and 
all of his life that could be spared from official 
duties was devoted to the elucidation of this 
supreme discovery. Of late, his vigorous health 
had failed him ; and he succumbed to an attack 
of influenza on March 5, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Henry Rawlinson was born in 1810, at the 
little village of Chadlington, in Oxfordshire, 
being the elder brother of George Rawlinson, 
for many years Camden professor of ancient 
history at Oxford, and now canon of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, whom he assisted in his 
standard work on Herodotus. His only educa- 
tion was obtained from a private school at 
Ealing; and at the early age of sixteen he 
sailed for India, with a cadetship in the 
Bombay Native Infantry. But he was destined 
to pass but a very small portion of his active 
life in India. In 1833 he was sent to Persia, 
to assist in organising the army of the Shah ; 
and henceforth he belonged to that race of 
military ‘ politicals”» who found employment 
in the disturbed state of the ae 
iti ” 


frontier. The prototype of these ‘‘ 


was Sir John Malcolm ; the boldest of them was 








the ill-starred Alexander Burnes. Among 
Rawlinson’s immediate contemporaries were 
Eldred Pottinger, Darcy Todd, and James 
Abbott, of whom the last survives him. Two 
more of about the same generation were Henry 
Lawrence and James Outram. At the time of 
the First Afghan War Rawlinson was fortunate 
to find himself the chief political officer with 
General Nott, whose policy of retiring from 
Kandahar through Kabul he strenuously sup- 
ported. For his services on this occasion he 
obtained a military C.B., and the doubtful 
honour of the Star of the Durani Empire. In 
1843 he was appointed consul at Baghdad, and 
there he remained, with the higher title of 
consul-general, until he finally retired from 
active service in 1856. His brief mission as 
envoy to the court of Teheran, and the few 
years that he sat in Parliament as a Liberal, 
may be passed over. Except for these inter- 
ludes, he was a member of the Indian Council 
from 1856 almost continuously until his death. 

It was in the thirties, during his early 
service in Persia, that Rawlinson’s interest was 
first aroused in the cuneiform incriptions. At 
that time Grotefend had indeed found the key, 
but no one was able to make proper use of it. 
The scholars of Europe had tentatively inter- 
preted some dozen words, and had settled two 
or three grammatical inflexions. Many were on 
the right track, and even if Rawlinson had not 
decisively led the way, it is probable that others 
would soon have gained the prize: either the 
humble India Office clerk, Norris,or the Irishman, 
Hincks, who both afterwards contributed so 
largely to extending the results of Rawlinson’s 
discovery. It was Rawlinson’s glory, and his 
alone, to have transcribed with his own hand 
the famous trilingual inscription of more than 
one thousand lines on the rock of Behistun ; 
and, with the help of Burnouf’s studies in 
Zend, to have translated that portion of the 
inscription which is written in the language of 
Old Persia. The decipherment of the other 
two languages, Median and Babylonian, was the 

dual work of other scholars. But to 

wlinson belongs the credit of having, in his 
official position at Baghdad, encouraged 
Layard to undertake the excavations which 
have enriched the British Museum with 
cuneiform tablets innumerable, And it was 
Rawlinson again who, with the collaboration 
of Norris and afterwards of George Smith, 
edited those magnificent folios (known to 
Orientalists as W. A. J.), which to this day 
represent almost th» whole of the published 
literature. 

Rawlinson’s classical paper on the Behistun 
incription—worthy to rank with that of Darwin 
on natural selection—appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1846. His 
other principal work on the subject is A 
Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1850), He was an 
active member of the Geographical Society, and 
he wrote in 1874 England and Russia in the 
East. Of the honours conferred upon him, it 
is sufficient to mention the Prussian Order 
of Merit, the foreign membership of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, and the trusteeship 
of the British Museum. sae 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NIMROD, A KASSITE KING. 
Oxford : March 4, 1895. 


It is only fair to Prof. Sayce that some one 
should mention that the identification of the 
Hebrew Nimrod, the son of Cush, or, rather, 
Kosh (i.e, Kash), with Nazi-Maruttas (or 
Murudas), which the professor adopts from 
Dr. Hilprecht (ACADEMY, March 2, 1895, 
p. 195), was already prepared for by an acute 
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hypothesis in his own Criticism and the Monu- 
ments (p. 101). 


‘*We may conjecture,” Prof. Sayce there says, 
‘that Nimrod was the first of [the Kassite kings] 
who planted his power so firmly in Palestine as 
to be remembered in the proverbial lore of the 
country, and to have introduced the Babylonian 
culture, of which the Tel el-Amarna Tablets have 
given us such abundant evidence.” 


I have not yet seen Hilprecht’s evidently im- 
portant work, Assyriaca, which even the Bod- 
leian Library does not possess. So far as I can 
form an opinion from Prof. Sayce’s notice, Dr. 
Hilprecht’s identification seems highly prob- 
able; and I only wish it could be proved that 
this Kassite king did “imitate the example of 
his predecessors in invading the West.” But I 
venture to mention one drawback to the per- 
auasiveness of the hypothesis—viz., that Nazi- 
Maruttas was defeated at Kar-Istar-akarsal by 
Ramman-nirari I., King of Assyria, upon which 
followed a rectification of the frontiers (see 
Sayce’s translation of ‘‘ Synchronous History of 
Assyria and Babylonia,” Lecords of the Past, iii. 
30, where, however, the name is read less cor- 
rectly). Need we claim complete accuracy for 
the statements in Gen. x. 11, 12? I think not. 
It is as the first well-known tyrant and conqueror 
that Nimrod is mentioned (gibbdr), Gen. x. 8. 
The Hebrew editor illustrates this in v. 9 by an 
insertion referring to a fragment of a still 
current proverb or song, “ Like Nimrod, a 
divinely mighty hunter” (that is, one whom God 
Himself would recognise). Verse 10 continues 
v. 8, and gives statements not literally correct. 
Did the editor give the original meaning of the 
proverb or song-fragment correctly ? May not 
Herder, after all, be correct, and the hunting 
referred to be that of the conqueror who leads 
back many captives (cf. Jer. xvi. 16, Hab. i. 
14, 15)? ‘That the Babylonian kings were also 
hunters of wild animals is, of course, undis- 

uted. But why should a single Kassite hunter 
- hyp.) be singled out in the old song for 
admiration ? If‘‘ hunter” is to be taken literally, 
one must really perhaps fall back upon Izdubar- 
Gilgames, the legendary hunter-king of Erech. 


T. K, CHEYNE. 





BABISM. 


I have personal and intimate knowledge of 
the present leaders of the Babist movement in 
Persia, the four sons of the late Mirza Hussien, 
who are political prisoners in Akka, though the 
Shah within the last twelve months has 
repealed the penal laws against the sect, and 
is now very friendly. 

These princes have a large library of books 
written by their father on the peculiar 
doctrines of the sect, which aim at nothing less 
than the reconciliation of Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Mahomedanism. The father in his will 
directed his sons to transmit to all the 
sovereigns of Europe copies of certain of his 
works, accompanied by an autograph letter. 

The late Czar of Russia, since Mirza Hussien’s 
decease, sent to the sons and obtained copies of 
several of the principal works and had them 
translated into Russian. 

The princes are very anxious to carry out 
the wish of their late father, and to have copies 
of the works presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen; and also to obtain, unofficially, the 
countenance of the British Foreign Office to 
enable them to reach the other sovereigns 
with a similar object. They have furnished me 
with summaries of the principal works in 
Arabic and Persian, with the object of havin 
them translated and published in Britain an 
the United States of America. 


H, Corrretu. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held at Burlington House in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, March 27; and in 
the evening of the same day the fellows will 
dine together at the Hétel Métropole. The 
council propose Dr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt as 
president, in succession to Prof. Armstrong ; 
and Prof. Roberts-Austen and Prof. Japp as 
new vice-presidents. ° 

Mr. J. ETHERIDGE, junior, formerly on the 
staff of the British Museum in the department 
of palaeontology, has been appoin curator 
of the Australian Museum at Sydney, in suc- 
cession to Dr. E. P. Ramsay, who retires by 
reason of ill-health. 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Prof. 
Roberts-Austen, of the Mint, on ‘‘ The Rarer 
Metals and their Alloys.” 


Ar the meeting of the Viking Club to be 
held in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Oxford-street, on Friday next, Dr. J. G. Garson, 
of the Anthropological Institute, will give a 
lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on ‘‘ The 
History of the Inhabitants of Orkney.” 


Ar the general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, held last Monday, thanks 
were returned to Sir William J. Farrer and 
Mr. John Douglas Fletcher for their donations 
to the fund for the promotion of experimental 
research at low temperatures; and to Mr. Hugh 
Spottiswoode for a portrait of his father, the 
late Dr. William Spottiswoode, sometime presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. 

THE presidential address delivered by Mr. 
A. D. Michael at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, giving a history 
of the society, is printed at length in the 
current number of the society’s Journal. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Swan SonneNsOoHEIN & Co. have 
in the press an important work on The Indian 
Calendar, written by Mr. Robert Sewell, of the 
Madras Civil Service, in collaboration with Mr. 
Sankara Balkrishna Dikshit. The work con- 
tains complete tables for the verification of 
Hindu and Muhammadan dates for a period of 
years (A.D. 300 to 1900), and forms the first 
attempt to carry out in practical form the 
exact fixation of the astronomical phenomena 
on which the Hindu calendar depends, and 
without which no conversion of dates into 
European reckoning can be safely relied upon. 
It embraces the whole of India. The calcula- 
tions have been based on the general tables 
published by Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, checked 
and enlarged by processes invented by Mr. 8. 
Balkrishna Dikshit. The precise position of 
sun and moon at sunrise on the meridian of 
Ujjain on the first day of each year of the 
luni-solar calendar during the period referred 
to is given, and for the solar calendar the 
moment of the sun’s passing the first point of 
Aries in each year is entered in time reckon- 
ing. Fall details for the addition and 
suppression of months in the intercalary 
luni-solar years are provided; and where 
necessary the calculations have been made for 
true as well as mean intercalations. The solar 

henomena, have, moreover, been computed by 

th the Arya and Siirya Siddhintas. Tables 
giving the correspondence of months and years 
in the Hindu reckonings are provided. 
There is thus a mass of important information 
recorded, while a set of auxiliary tables enables 
the exact moments of the beginnings and 
endings of tithis, nakshatras, and yogas, to be 
computed by a simple process. For better 
ready-reckoning eye-tables have been pro- 





vided, which, requiring no calculation what- 
ever, fix the correspondence of dates in both 
the solar and luni-solar calendars with fair 
exactness, the deviation being never greater 
than two days; so that wherever the week-day 
is given in the document or inscription under 
consideration, the date can be exactly obtained 
in the simplest possible manner. The tables 
are preceded by a complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the subject. Dr. Schram, of Vienna, 
has promised to assist the authors by providing 
them with a table of eclipses visible in India, 
which will probably be the most reliable yet 
published. 

AT the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. Robet 
Sewell, late of the Madras Civil Service, will 
read a paper, entitled ‘‘Some Buddhist Relics.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 


GroLoaicaL.—(Annual General Meetirz, Friday, 
Feb. 15.) 


Dr. Henry Woopwarp, president, in the chair.— 
After the delivery of the several medals, &c., the 
president proceeded to read his anniversary address. 
He first gave obituary notices of several fellows 
and foreign members d since the last 
annual meeting, sncluding the Ohevalier Dr. 
Josef Szab6 (foreign member, 1884); M. Gustavo 
Honoré Ootteau (foreign member, 1891); Prof. 
George Huntington Williams (foreign corre- 
spondent, 1892); William Pengelly (1850); William 
Topley (1862); Henry Bean Sodom (1844); the 
Rev. Edward Hale, Joseph Bickerton Morgan, Lord 
Swansea, better known a; Sir Hussey Vivian 
(1850); and James Adey Birds. He congratulated 
the fellows upon the completion of the fiftieth 
volume of the Quarterly Journal, and the prepara- 
tion of an index for fifty years (now in progress). 
He referred to the generally satisfactory state of 
the society’s affairs, to the desirability of extending 
the library, and th» inutility of any longer main- 
taining a museum, the space occupied by which was 
needed for books. On the subject of finance the 
president expressed the opinion that sufficient funds 
had been invested to saf the interests of the 
society. He alluded to the loss sustained by the 
retirement of Prof. Wiltshire, who had held the 
office of treasurer for thirteen years. He also 
commended to the fellows the council's selection 
of Dr. Blanford to succeed him in that office as 
likely to be very beneficial to the —- The 

sident advocated the desirability of admitting 
adies to the evening meetings, and referred to a 
number of instances in other societies where a 
similar privilege had been accorded to them. He 
then to give a brief summ:ry of ‘‘ Some 
Points in the History of the Crustacea in Palaeozoic 
Times.”” Referring largely to the papers and 
memoirs published during the = thirty years, 
and more especially to those the "s 
Quarterly Journal, he described the researches 
of Salter, Hicks, Woodward, Lapworth, Linnars- 
son, Holm, Brogget, Schmidt, Peach, and Horne, 
and of O. D. Walcott. Referring to the search 
for the limbs in Trilobites, he mentioned the dis- 
coveries of Billings, Mickleborough, Matthews, 
Vaillant, OC, E. Beecher, and O. D. Walcott, of 
H. M. Bernard, and others. Under the Phyllopoda 
and Ostracoda he referred to the researches 
of Packard, Salter, Rupert Jones, Woodward, 
M‘Ooy, Barrande, and Clarke, dwelling specialiy 
on the recent genus Nebalia. He alluded, also, to 
the lifelong labours of Prof. Rupert Jones on the 
Ostracoda. He hoped next year to complete the 
newer Palaeozoic and the Secon and Tertiary 
Crustacea This portion of the address was illus- 
trated by diagrams of variou; forms of Palaeozoic 
Crustacea. 


ArisTorrt1an.—(Monday, Feb. 18.) 


Bernarp Bosanaqvet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. J. N. Muirhead read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Nature of Hypothesis.” He criticised Jevons’s 
view, that scientific theory differed essentially from 
the deductions of mathematics or the intuitions of 
sense in respect to the ground upon which it rest. 
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The view in question reposed on a false assump- 
tion as to the part played by ideas in what we call 
percepts, and in the constructions of space and 
number. The data of sense and the mathematical 
sciences rest upon conceptions whose only 
ultimate justification is that they are necessary in 
order to harmonise our experience. And this also 
is the ground of scientific theory. In accordance 
with this view, the truth of an hypothesis was 
shown to be established, not merely as the most 
probable by the negative process of excluding an 
unknown multitude of rival hypotheses, but, as a 
scientific certainty, by a itive movement con- 
sisting on the one hand of ‘“‘moulding’’ the 
assumed conception to the facts, and on the other 
of “‘individualising’’ the facts by means of the 
conception. When this coalescence of hypothesis 
and fact had taken place, as in some of the great 
generalisations of modern science—e.g., the nebular 
theory of the planetary system, and the theory of 
natural selection—it was as irrational to suggest 
that the true explanation might be something 
quite other than at present acknowledged, as to 
affirm that the facts themselves might be other 
than they are universally acknowledged to be. A 
possibility for which no tive ground could be 
alleged was not a bility at all.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 


Mergoro.ocicaL.—( Wednesday, Feb. 20.) 


W. Inwarps, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Marriott gave an account of the thunderstorm and 
squall which burst over — 80 r-y 4 on the 
morning of January 23. It appears that storm 

oy ba England in a south-south-easterly 
direction at the rate of about 47 miles an hour, 
being over Northumberland at 4 a.m., and reaching 
the English Channel by 11 a.m. Thunder was 
first heard in the vicinity of Leeds, and accompanied 
the storm in its progress across the country. One 
of the most remarkable features of the storm was 
the sudden increase in the force of the wind ; for 
in London it rose almost at one bound from nearly 
a calm to a velocity of 36 milesan hour. This sud- 
den increase of wind caused considerable damage ; 
and at Bramley, near Guildford, twenty-eight trees 
were blown down alonga track 1,860 yardsin length. 
—Mr.E.Mawley presented his report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations for 1894. tween the third 
week in March and the third week in May plants 
generally came into blossom in advance of their 
usual time, and towards the end of April the dates 
of first flowering differed but little from those 
recorded at the same period in the very forward 
spring of 1893. The cuckoo made its ap nce 
even earlier than in the previous year. The year 
1894 was a very productive one, and both the hay 
and corn crops proved unusually heavy; but much 
of the latter was harvested under very trying 
conditions as regards weather. The frosts of 
May 21 and 22 entirely destroyed the previous 
prospect of a glorious fruit season. Indeed, the 
only really good crop was that of pears, which 


were ly abundant throughout nearly the 
whole of land. 


Quwrron Suakspzre Socrery.—(Saturday, Feb. 23.) 


Miss M. Oatuanine Smirn in the chair.—Miss 
Katherine G. Blake read a paper on ‘‘ Oharacter 
in ‘Every Man in his Humour.’” The opening 
of the play discloses that good sense and that 
wisdom which are born of knowledge of mankind. 
Knowell rises into nobleness in his perception of 
the depths of life. The brainless Stephen's innate 
vulgarity and folly are well brought out. In 
calling impertinence to aid his lack of wit, he 
adopts the too common mode of ill-breeding and 
ess. In old Knowell’s decision in reference 

to his son we have an exquisite piece of know- 
ledge of human character, in the delineation of 
Which the very first scene of the play shows Ben 
Jonson to be a master. The two “Gulls” are 
Well differentiated. The banter between Matthew 
and Bobadill is very excellent fooling. As the 
Y advances the situation becomes grave— 
urdity, folly, and deep tragedy all interwoven 

in its woof, yet shot with sunshine in its web. 
Beneath the rampageous fun and the comical 


tcenes lies deep philosophy of life. For this and 
for its illustrations of the manners of the period 


those who know only this play of the author’s 
might, when making a pilgrimage to Westminster, 
add their whispered tribute of admiration to 
** rare Ben Jonson ”’ ! 





FINE ART. 


Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. By Adolf 
Furtwangler. English Edition by Eugénie 
Sellers. (Heinemann. ) 

Less than a year ago there appeared in the 

AcapEmy a criticism of Prof. F'urtwiingler’s 

Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik, from 

the learned pen of Prof. Percy Gardner. 

The readers of this journal having thus been 

presented with the most competent pro- 

fessional criticism of the German archae- 
ologist’s remarkable work, I feel the more 
at liberty to speak of the impressions 
awakened by Miss Sellers’s splendid English 
edition thereof in the mind of the mere 
unarchaeological outsider. For, after all, 
books are not written exclusively for the 
authors of similar books, nor is knowledge 
effectually imparted only to those who can 
decide ex cathedra whether—for the reasons 
mentioned in the epigram on the late Master 
of Balliol or others—it ’s knowledge. Above 
all, this is the case when we enter on to 
the domain of art—of art which, however 
properly it may be regarded as so much 
matter for scientific investigation, however 
properly it may be treated by historical 
methods and employed as historical evi- 
dence, is yet, originally and in the last 
resort, a matter of perception and sentiment, 

a product of the human soul, which would 

never have been produced except because 

it is enjoyable. 

Now, it strikes me, always as an outsider 
to all archaeological science, but, on the 
other hand, as a person who has sought 
— chiefly and constantly in the 

omain of art, that Prof. Furtwiingler’s 
book differs very singularly from whatever 

archaeological literature of recent times I 

have happened to peruse, in the very re- 

markable fact that, like the great book of 

Winckelmann, it does actually increase 

enormously the possible pleasure of the 

unlearned, by bringing them straight into 

the presence of antique art. The im- 

pression I have had (and for this reason I 

hope the book may be very widely read) 

is not the impression of having been made 
to listen to quotations from documents, or 
to chains of arguments, but of having been 
for happy hours in a splendid gallery— 
nay, in some happier land and time, before 
galleries had been invented, when marble 
gods and goddesses and bronze heroes and 
athletes rose in the clear air on pediments 
or stood free under trees and at cross roads. 

That such should be the case would be 
denied by any person who had merely 
dipped into the book at random, and it 
would be denied most probably by the 
rofessional archaeologist who was attracted 
isolated points of controversy. For there 
is an immenso difference between the total 
impression left by a book and that left by 
its constituent passages. Fixing our atten- 
tion analytically on any separate section of 
Prof. Furtwiiogler’s book, we may feel that 
his arguments or his evidence are very 





possibly at fault: that it is quite possible 





that some other archaeologist, or this self- 
same archaeologist, may reverse a judgment 
upon some individual statue; we may even 
feel that the final judgment on that statue 
is a mere detail, counting for little in our 
intimacy with the antique at large. But 
reading section after section, chapter after 
chapter, the impression must remain that 
few writers have had so organic a con- 
ception of Greek art as a whole, or of 
separate Greek masters taken each as a 
living phenomenon, since the time of 
Winckelmann, This comparison with 
Winckelmann is no random one. It often 
happens in the development of an art, and 
I therefore presume it may happen also in 
the development of a sdience, that the man 
who first draws it out of limbo also sketches 
out completely its future shape. The absence 
of detail allows in this early stage a largo 
sweep of intuitive vision such as becomes 
impossible later on; and the formula of 
the mature intellectual product is given 
with marvellous certainty at the very 
beginning of its existence. Thus the 
mission of Italian painting is shown 
with surprising completeness by Giotto, 
who, just because he is unhampered by 
detail problems which could arise only later, 
is able to give us a synthesis realised again 
only by Michel Angelo, Rafael, and Titian, 
at a time when detail problems had been in 
their turn overcome. 

Thus it would seem to have been with 
archaeology. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, among people whose artistic ideal 
was Guido and Guercino, and whose con- 
ception of Greece was that of a purely 
literary country, Winckelmann was able, 
by putting together a comparatively small 
amount of written evidence, by examining 
a comparatively small number of statues, to 
obtain a conception of Greek art as distin- 
guished from any other art, and of the 
various types, historical and aesthetic, of 
Greek art as differentiated among them- 
selves, to which, after nearly a hundred and 
fifty years of most laborious detail studies, 
modern archaeology appears to be un- 
doubtedly reverting. The thorough know- 
ledge of a certain number of undoubted 
originals has cured archaeology of that 
contempt for copies which obtained when 
the fact of some statues being originals and 
others copies was still comparatively new. 
The intimate study, for instance, of the 
Olympia Hermes has made people under- 
stand that dozens of inferior statues contain 
an infinitely large proportion of the qualities 
of Praxiteles. The intimate study of the 
forms of Periklean art in such originals 
and copies as can now be sworn to has 
enabled, for instance, Prof. Furtwiiagler to 
recognise an admirable copy of a Pheidian 
Athena in a certain head at Bologna, which 
the present writer can remember hearing 
actually dismissed by a purist of twenty 
years ago as a Renaissance forgery. 
Similarly, the closer knowledge of the style 
of the truly fruitful periods of Greek 
sculpture has justified the popular instinct 
which recognised the most captivating 
qualities in the Belvedere Apollo and the 
Venus de’ Medici. 

From the historical point of view, this 
return to the judgments of Winckelmann 
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and his brilliant contemporary Visconti is 
due largely to the gradual recognition that 
the statues which have come down to us 
are, with very few exceptions, not originals 
but copies ; and being copies, are copies not 
of second-rate works of periods of decline, 
but of the most illustrious masterpieces of 
the periods recognised as those of per- 
fection. Hence, in a curious fashion, we 
return, by the very fact of being possess 
mainly of copies, to much the same position 
that was occupied by Winckelmann when 
he supposed, as I think he undoubtedly did, 
that the world possessed a large number 
of actual originals. We find ourselves 
once more before the same statues, once 
more trying to do justice to the magnificent 
qualities which increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, for our more subtle and more respect- 
ful eyes. Nor is this all. Is it not con- 
ceivable that the splendid concentration of 
students on the historical and documentary 
side of archaeology may be gradually getting 
rid of the problems thus exclusively con- 
sidered; and that archaeology may be on the 
point of passing out of the hands of people 
who merely read into the hands of people 
who, above all, see? Where art is the 
subject of study, the moment must come 
when the problems cease to be such as 
concern the historian and become those of 
the artistic morphologist: nay, of the student 
of the vital laws discernible in this great 
branch of intellectual life. The questions 
will then be questions no longer of dates, 
but of form and of quality, of the biological 
necessities which explain styles, schools, 
and masterpieces. That such a transition is 
coming in archaeological study is evident 
from Prof. Furtwiingler’s book. Its genial 
quality depends not upon the ingenious 
mustering of facts and deducing of theories, 
but upon the application, however tacit, to 
Greek sculpture of the morphological 
method first formulated with regard to 
painting by the late Giovanni Morelli. 

It is this which makes Furtwingler’s 
book so fascinating. While he is apparently 
weaving historical hypotheses about dates and 
places, we feel that he is ia reality looking 
at the statues with that constantly increas- 
ing knowledge of what constitutes Myron, 
Pheidias, Polycleitos, which is a kind of 
intuition of organic necessities due to the 
perfect training of an originally exquisite 
artistic sensitiveness. What if he makes a 
mistake, if he discover to-morrow that the 
statue which he gave to Lysippus is really 
by Skopas, that the torso which he took for 
an original is really acopy’ This merely 
shows that the methed he pursues is the 
right one, is the method which gives a 
daily increasing intimacy with the differences 
and similarities constituting artistic indivi- 
duality, a daily increasing intuition of those 
organic harmonies which separate an 
original from even the finest copy. 

Now the Morellian method, as practised 
by Prof. Furtwiingler, is after all only 
the systematic development of the method 
unconsciously applied to art by all who are 
really fitted to deal with it: the instinctive 
application of loving and reverent attention, 
the passionate looking at the work of art 
and learning its most intimate details, to 
which, a hundred and fifty years ago almost, 














we owed the first (and already so complete) 
discovery of antique art by Winckelmann. 
In speaking thus of Prof. Furtwiingler, I 
wish to say also how ready and sympathetic 
a disciple he has found in his English editor. 
In the additions made to the German 
original, and particularly in the identifica- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ Aberdeen Head” as 
an original masterpiece closely connected 


ed | with the Olympia Hermes, Miss Sellers has 


shown that she also has the rare inborn 
gifts, the rare willingness to train eye and 
sensitiveness, which alone can bring the 
archaeologist into the real presence of the 
antique. 

The splendid set of photographs illus- 
trating this volume are also a significant 
indication of the new development of 
archeeology. It has been said, with jus- 
tice, that the critical method of Morelli 
could never have originated without the 
invention of photography; similarly, with- 
out photographs and casts archaeology can 
never get nearer to its real subject-matter. 
For archaeology, as Winckelmann instinc- 
tively recognised, and, as will doubtless 
become plainer to us from day to day, is not 
an historical science, but a science uniting 
the methods of the naturalist with those of 
the student of human thought and emotion. 

Vernon Lez. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 


Tus year the Painter-Etchers—if they make 
no new revelation—abandon more than ever the 
impossible attempt to reconcile popularity with 
excellence, and prettiness with Style. That a 
very large proportion indeed of the work 
which is exhibited has been executed in the 
true spirit of the frank etcher, or of the original 
engraver, economical of means, may perhaps 
be the best thing that may be said for the 
show ; but it is saying a good deal—it vouches 
for the wholesomeness of aim of most of the 
exhibitors. Of the very deliberate work of the 
engraver, the best is doubtless that of Mr. 
Sherborn. Nothing can hope to vie with him. 
He is in the direct line of descent from the 
German ‘‘ Little Masters.”” His show of book- 
plates is not equal to that which he made last 
year, yet is the little group of a high order. 
We are not sure that Mr. Charles Holroyd, in 
the extreme deliberation of his design in 
such pieces as the first and second of his 
‘‘Toarus” series, does not come next to Mr. 
Sherborn ; and the classic feeling—the alliance 
of simplicity with style—which we have always 
ncted in him, is pleasingly evident in ‘‘ The 
Temple.” The range of Mr. Strang is witnessed 
to sufficiently by performances so different, 
both in spirit and in style, as his ‘‘ Hangman’s 
Daughter”? and his portrait of Lord Justice 
Lindley. His technique is as various as are his 
themes ; and whatever he produces is a thing 
stamped upon the memory, whether you enjoy 
it or not. Mr. Frank Short, who, unlike Mr. 
Strang, is an interpreting engraver, and inter- 
prets now in etching, now in mezzotint, is as 
an original artist less prolific and with manner 
less pronounced. This year his quaintest, most 
engaging plate is that which consists mainly in 
the presentation of a Dutch steam tramcar, 
beyond whose engine and whose tunnel-like 
roof is seen a glimpse of the Dutch country, 
with a windmill rising above the low horizon. 
Mr. Oliver Hall sends several frank, excellent, 
and very spirited sketches of rural scenery 
in the North: now trees, now open country ; 
and Mr. Burridge—a new name—follows, it 





seems, in his wake. If Mr. Cameron would but 
allow himself to dream a little—to “‘ put colour, 
poetising,” in Mr. Browning’s phrase—upon 
the subject of his choice, he would more 
interesting than fine judges find him at present, 
though he could hardly be more thorough. And, 
perhaps, in a certain measure, that, too, is true 
of Mr. C. J. Watson. The charming air of 
mystery, the sense of something beyond the 
mere recorded fact, gives nearly always added 
value to the prints of Colonel Goff. His 
- 4 Tree ” and his ‘‘ Pine Trees at Christ- 
church ”’ are careful, reticent, dignified studies, 
to which the credit of being pictures also cannot 
be denied. Mr. Charlton makes some progress 
this year; and Mr. Dalgleish has one or two 
good dry-point figure pieces. Had Mr. Monk 
studied Meryon’s ‘‘ Morgue,” he could not have 
a much more appropriately his ‘‘Strand 
Mortuary.” Mr. Legros is always dignified, 
imaginative, and austere — as dignited, as 
imaginative, as austere to-day as thirty years 
ago. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. HARRY QUILTER has promised to deliver 
the inaugural addresses at the Liverpool Art 
Gallery and the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists at the opening of their spring exhibi- 
tions this year. As the collection of the latter 
gallery makes a special feature of the works of 
the late George Pinwell and George Mason, 
Mr. Quilter would be much obliged by any 
owners of pictures by these artists who may bs 
willing to lend them for exhibition communi- 
cating either with himself at 21, Bryanston- 
square, or the secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Jonathan Pratt, New-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Quilter would also be very grateful for 
any biographical information relating to the 
earlier years and art studies of George Pinwell, 
upon whose work he is writing a critical essay 
for the Birmingham catalogue. 

THE exhibitions to open next week include: 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in Piccadilly ; a series of pictures by 
Mr. J. Denovan Adam, illustrating the months 
in Scotland from January to December, at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries; and two collections 
of water-colour drawings, ‘‘ Romance and 
Reality,” by Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, and ‘‘ The 
Beauties of Town and Conntry,” by Mr. H. D. 
Shepard—at the Japanese Gallery—both in 
New Bond-street. 

WE may also mention that the seventeenth 
spring Exhibition in the Atkinson Art Gallery 
of the Southport Corporation opened this 
week. 

Sunpay Clutland—an association which has 
been formed to provide Sunday evening 
entertainments of a high class and varied 
character—will be inaugurated on March 24 
by a special private view at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. It is 
intended that the entertainments shall include 
not only orchestral concerts and dramatic 
recitations, but also the reading of papers on 
subjects of general interest. 

Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN has nearly ready for 
issue a set of eight designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane, illustrating ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” which have been reproduced in 
facsimile by the dallastype process. 


WE quote the following from Reuter’s 
Correspondent at Cairo :— 

“* As the result ot their deliberations at Philae in 
regard to the measures to be taken for the protec- 
tion of the temples from injury by the construc- 
tion of the new Nile reservoir, Mr. W. E. Garstin, 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, ard 
the archaeologists with waom he has becn i 
consultation are unanimou:ly of opinion that 
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nothing can be finally settled on the point until the 
mass of débris and the mud-brick erections which 
cover & aoe portion of the island are removed and 
the under masonry is laid bare. This 
masonry Will have to be subjected to a scientific 
examination, in order that a solution of the many 
vexed questions concerning the age of the Philae 
temples, &c., may be arrived at. Mr. Garstin 
therefore asks the Government to grant sufficient 
money to carry out the above work, which he says 
is of the highest importance. 

‘“‘No fewer than eighty-six plans for the pro- 
posed new Egyptological Museum have been sent 
in, not only from Egypt, but from all the countries 
in Europe and from America. The premiums will 
be decided shortly.’’ 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Dvorix’s Symphony, ‘‘ From the New World,” 
was admi ily rformed under the direction 
of Mr. Henschel at the eighth London 
Symphony Concert on Thursday evening, 
February 28. The skilful workmanship and 
delightful colouring in the work form its strong 
points; the subject-matter, with exception of 
that of the Largo—which, by the way, was 
interpreted with the utmost delicacy—its weak 
one. Themes based on negro tunes and Indian 
airs are not the stuff of which symphonies 
should be made. It was an interesting ex- 
periment on the part of the composer ; but the 
result scarcely justifies a second attempt. 
Dvorak is capable of higher things. The pro- 

mme concluded with Goldmark’s Overture 
to ‘‘Sappho,”’.a recent work, supposed to be 
intended for, or inspired by, Grillpartzer’s 
classical drama of the same name. It is a 
showy piece of music, but its peculiarities, its 
skill, passion, and its glowing instrumentation 
strike one more than the originality of the 
thematic material. Goldmark owes much to his 
predecessors. Mme. Augarde played the Scherzo 
from X. Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Concerto in B 
flat minor in a clear, crisp manner. Why, it may 
be asked, was only one movement of the work 
given? Are not the others also deserving of a 
hearing? The Scherzo is a light, elegant 
iece, pleasing, but not particularly striking. 
Mrs enschel sang Wagner’s “Der Engel” 
and ‘‘ Attente,” accompanied on the pianoforte 
by her husband. 

M. Siloti gave a pianoforte recital at the 


Prince’s Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
programme cpened with Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Sérieuses,” and these were 


cleverly performed, although the execution 
was not invariably clean. The piece itself, 
like Beethoven’s C minor Variations, appeals to 
the pianist rather than to the poet, unless, 
which is rare, the two happen to be rolled up 
into one. Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110) came next, and although the Arioso 
dolente and some portions of the Fugue were 
interpreted with feeling, the reading, generally, 
left a cold impression. The difficult major 
section of the Allegro molto was given with 
wonderful neatness, but very fast, as if the 
Ee were in a dreadful hurry to get it over. 
ere followed a group of short solos by Russian 
composers with long names—Glazomoff, Rach- 
maninoff, Arensky, Tschaikowsky,and Balakireff. 
M. Siloti may be praised for thus running out 
of the common groove. Some of the pieces, it 
is true, were chiefly remarkable for difficulty ; 
but a Prélude by Rachmaninoff, and a piece, 
entitled ‘‘ Péons,” by Arensky, proved charac- 
teristic, and, therefore, interesting. Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques were also performed. 
The playing in some of the variations, and 
specially in the finale was brilliant; but the 
Teading, on the whole, lacked ¥ , 
order, and 


Siloti is an executant of very hig 


plays with marked intelligence; he excels in 
music of the modern school. 

The pupils of the Royal College of Music 

ve an interesting ‘‘Schubert” concert on 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme in- 
cluded the D minor Quartet, and the piano- 
forte Trio in B flat, which latter work was 
bravely interpreted by the Misses R. Howell, 
E. Smith, and G. Toms. Some of the com- 
poser’s best songs and three of the numbers of 
the Moments Musicals were also given. The 
new edition of Schubert’s works by Messrs. 
Breitkopf is nearly completed, and the quantity 
of vocal music now appearing for the first time 
shows that the Royal College students may 
often indulge in Schubert songs without in- 
curring the charge of vain repetition. 

5 . 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


WitH a view to the revival of Irish music, a 
committee has been formed at Dublin, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. C. Villiers Stanford, 
to make arrangements for holding a Feis, or 
national musical festival, at an early date. The 
principal objects of the promoters of the move- 
ment are: (1) to give the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Irish tunes and melodies in- 
terpreted in accordance with the traditional 
manner; (2) to encourage the publication of 
Irish airs now preserved in MS. collections, and 
to secure the notation of such musical frag- 
ments as may still be heard in different parts 
of the country ; (3) to render as many of the 
ieces as possible in the Gaelic language; and 
(4) to offer such inducements as would give a 
stimulus to the rise of a new Irish school of 
composers, who may prove, by their works, 
that it is possible for Irish musicians to be as 
truly national in their art as Dvorak and 
Grieg. The address of the hon. secretaries is 4, 
College-green, Dublin. 
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